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The President Proposes 


RESIDENT HARDING makes one thing alive 

and luminous by his careful proposal of some 
kind of association of nations to carry on periodic 
conferences for the administration of this little 
wide world of ours. That thing is the League of 
Nations. It takes first place in the news in every 
country because it is first in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. We believe they still cherish it to their bo- 
soms as the one means of stopping war and promot- 
ing universal good-will and prosperity. And they 
are right. It may be that the experience of other 
observers is different from the experience of this 
journal. After a sedulous and wide inquiry among 
hundreds of people, we find no opposition what- 
ever to the League idea. We say “idea” carefully. 
People vary about details, but they are one in this: 
they want an organization to carry on the work of 
this otherwise disorderly world. 

The people accept the proposition that we are 
such closely related members one with another in 
the world, that we are obliged to make rules so 
that we shall not get in one another’s way and 
jostle. Mr. Harding is a sensible man, and he 
knows that we merely state the problem when we 
go only as far as the limitation conference has thus 
far gone. The real thing is to hold together in the 
long, long time needed for working out such things 
as the scrapping of navies and the new square deal 
for China. In other words, after the eloquent gen- 
eral principles are stated, the exacting, trying de- 
tails must be done. 

What instrumentality will get the details done 
best? Plainly the task is more than an intermit- 
tent one of a quarterly conference to make gentle- 
men’s agreements without respect for the approval 
of the governments back home. A great deal more. 
It is a daily routine running into all the years to 
come and calling for the most careful adjustments 
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and readjustments. We must know that people 
change, and we make changes in administration 
accordingly. Most of all we must learn that all 
peoples have one object in life. "There is a solidar- 
ity in humanity which governments together must 
respect and develop. Nothing so tremendous has 
ever been attempted. This oneness can only be 
achieved by the painful and slow processes which 
attend all spiritual growth. Good government has 
to do with the spirit in man infinitely more than 
with either his goods or his body. That is simple 
history as well as present fact. 

We have no hesitancy to substitute for the 
League anything which is as good. We would ac- 
cept indeed even an inferior something if that must 
be. But let us get the best! What we want is a 
starting-point, where all participants are of vir- 
We do not want to imperil 
the sovereignty of America—or of Montenegro, for 
that matter. We do want to get the most good for 
ourselves and them and all other peoples. If con- 
ferences can get all the nations together and not 
only a few of them, if conferences can get the power, 
authority, permanence, and progressive realization 
of one world working as one, be it never so slowly 
attained, we shall support conferences. If the 
League of Nations is the better way, and we 
believe it is, let us back it with our heart and soul. 
The time is at hand that the will of the people shall 
be known. The churches are the seats of author- 
ity for the voice of the people. Speak, prophets, 
and hearken, ye hearers! . 


Shoulddo and Willdo 


HE ADDRESS DELIVERED recently by 
Bishop Shayler before the Convocation of the 
Diocese of Nebraska ought to be printed and dis- ~ 
tributed among the clergy of all denominations. 
Here is a paragraph from it :— 

“There are as many different types of clergymen 
as there are differences in glory among the stellar 
bodies. There are the Reverends Undo, Maydo, 
Shoulddo, and Willdo. Rev. Undo leaves the par- 
ish worse than he found it. Rev. Maydo acknowl- 
edges that there are wonderful opportunities all 
around him, but somehow he misses them. Rev. 
Shoulddo might do many brilliant things if he 
would only attempt them. Rey. Willdo is seldom 
on his feet in convention, but he is always on the ~ 
job in his parish.. Instead of advertising he is kept 
busy declining offers, because while everybody 
wants him, nobody wants to lose him.” 

We may create organizations within the parish; 
we may plead in public and through the printed 
page for the efficient church; but all the organiza- 
tion, all the propaganda will fail without compe- 
tent leadership. In the long run, the church that 
makes a dent in the community has a working ~ 
leader. Roger W. Babson told ministers that what — 
they needed was not assistants, but bosses. Is there 
any reason why the pastor should not be held to his — 
task as the manager of industry or the head of a 
school? In this day of church revival one of thi 
first things to do is to get rid of the traditior 
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notion of the overworked minister. As a matter 
of fact, the minister has enough to do, but nine out 
of ten use the invaluable time at their disposal in 
efforts that lack direction and energy. We must 
have an energized ministry before we can have an 
energized church. | 


Second-hand Home Missions 


AKE THE PROTESTANT denominations 
as a whole, the meanest and cheapest thing 
they do, and therefore the least successful, is 
their mismanagement of what are euphemisti- 
cally called “home missions.” To such they send 
the least skilful and untried ministers, they “plant” 
the establishment in the most uncomfortable, dingy, 
inaccessible and even obnoxious places where the 
grace of God can barely survive, they “donate” to 
them the second-hand thing called a reed organ 
with only a wheeze left in its vital parts, and scores 
of sloppy and soiled hymn-books discarded for both 
musical and sanitary reasons from the parapher- 
nalia of the prosperous congregation sometimes 
called—spare the mark!—the mother church. 
Every plain condition of success is violated, and 
yet somehow these missions generally do live. 

We in our own denomination have great respect 
for businesslike administration of religion. Sound 
commercial methods are also sound spiritual meth- 
ods. There is no division, for this world is built 

- upon one central principle, in our philosophy. It 
is unitary; hence we are Unitarians. Having said 
so much, there is a matter of even greater impor- 
tance which is not so plain as we would make it. 
_ We agree with our whole mind and heart with Rev. 

James J. Coale who writes for the Yale Review 

out of his home-missionary experience in Baltimore 
_ +-where, by the way, the present writer also had 
his like experience. He has been in that and other 
cities for fifteen years, and he is not a destruction- 
ist. He says such work in Protestantism is a fail- 
ure. The condition is well described :— 

The Protestant Church as a whole seems most solicitous for 
those who need it least. It sets itself to win and to hold those 
who represent property. To them it gives its ablest ministers, 
for them it builds the best equipped and noblest structures, and 
for them it provides the sweetest music by the best artists. 
Noting the exceptions that might be mentioned, surely nobody 
will dispute the trend of the Protestant Church’s effort towards 
the people of wealth. It has been true, in part, because the 
church people have been the kind who would naturally prosper, 


and the Church has in many cases followed them to the more 
desirable residence districts of the city and to the suburbs. 


The Protestant Church is for the prosperous and 

‘the people in power in the world, and frequently 
shows “contempt and unconcern for the disinher- 
ited and outcast masses who own no property.” 
(By way of contrast, think of the almost perfect 
practical democracy of that absolutist hierarchy, 
Roman Church. No wonder her hosts of poor 
ple cling to her as to God Himself!) In naked 
h we confess we do push away less favored 
ople. We bring “the gospel” to their neighbor- 
ds in its most patronizing, second-hand, and 
ully inverted form. Every principle of Christ 
lated, every human right repudiated, every 
| hunger denied, when a mission is directed 
gvoale ‘Gegeribes it. 
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The true way is simpler than it seems: First-rate 
situations and first-rate men, with adequate sup- 
port and equipment. That is good business and 
pure religion. We have said in these pages more 
than once, better ten missions that hold themselves 
with the best than a thousand that by their drab 
impotency and poverty stab broad awake the zeal 
that would overcome the world. 


Our Spiritual Illiterates 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
the oldest of its kind in the world, in its report 
just issued states that there are 12,000,000 children 
in the United States who receive no religious train- 
ing of any sort. The survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Interchurch World Movement dis- 
closed a similar alarming situation. Those chil- 
dren who are members of Protestant Sunday- 
schools have but one hour of weekly instruction and 
that hour is generally cut in halves by prolonged 
opening exercises, and its value vitiated by lack of 
preparation and discipline. No peril equals that 
of spiritual illiteracy. The training offered in the 
public school and the home must be supplemented 
by definite religious education. How can a nation 
grow in spiritual and moral stature when one child 
out of every nine knows nothing about religious 
ideals or spiritual obligations? 

The fatal defect in the education of future 
citizens is the lack of interest in the teaching of 
religion. Were Sunday-schools efficient and all 
those children who now know nothing of spiritual 
law and obligation members of such Sunday- 
schools, juvenile crime, the grave problem of many 
communities, would show a marked falling off. In 
one American city 10,000 boys and girls between 
the ages of eight and sixteen are arrested every 
year. Relatively few among that number know 
anything about Sunday-school instruction. 

We gather funds. We gather adult members. 
Our next campaign must be for the children. Time 
and money invested in religious education for boys 
and girls will pay rich returns. There is the future 
church, state, and world. Every church in the 
land should develop first a strong Sunday-school. 
But it cannot do this until men and women in the 
parish become actively interested and sustain their 
interest. It is not enough to attend the opening 
exercises a few times, and contribute for a Christ- 
mas tree. It means to become an interested offi- 
cer of the school. Look after the little ones. That 
is a task for the best minds in the parish. A vigor- 
ous Sunday-school guarantees a_ well-financed 
chureh and a working membership. Those 12,000,- 
000 absentees gathered in the Sunday-schools of the 
country would do as much as any other one thing 
to strengthen national morale. 

Among the influences at the conference in Wash- 
ington, the letter sent to President Harding by 
3,000,000 Sunday-school children must be reckoned 
with. The message reads: “In our humble way we 
plead and pray in the name of our common Father 
for a new day of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
This indicates what a mighty means of usefulness 
organized Sunday-school influence can become. 
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Association of Nations Emerges 


last week there took shape a great and signifi- 

cant fact against the background of the proceed- 
ings of the conference to consider limitation of arma- 
ments. That fact was the outline of the Association 
of Nations foreshadowed by the President before and 
since his election. The outline came from the White 
House in the form of an announcement that the Pres- 
ident had been discussing the project with the repre- 
sentatives of all the foreign nations taking part in the 
conference. In the new effort at international co-op- 
eration for the promotion of peace and justice in the 
world, all the peoples, in- 
cluding the Germans and 
the other former oppo- 
nents, would be asked to 
participate, was the an- 
nouncement from the Pres- 
idential office. By the 
end of the week came the 
additional information 
that all the foreign spokes- 
men consulted by the Pres- 
ident had signified their 
acceptance of the _ far- 
reaching project—“in 
principle.” 

“What, then, is to be- 
come of the League of 
Nations?” was the ques- 
tion -that immediately 
arose on both sides of 
the Atlantic and in far-off 
Asia. From many sources, 
especially in France, ech- 
oed expressions of unwillingness to scrap the working 
machinery of the League. From Washington came 
intimations that the Association of Nations would not 
necessarily conflict with the League, but that it would 
supplement the League’s activities. This disclosure of 
the scope and direction of the President’s effort was 
supplemented by indications that the purposes of the 
Association need not necessarily be embodied in writ- 
ten treaties, but that a world-wide moral agreement 
could be made even more binding by the guarantee of 
the conscience of the nations entering into it—and 
that would mean all the nations in the world instead 
of the group that proved victorious in the war. 

The cleavage between nations was powerfully indi- 
cated in the regular proceedings of the conference. 
Speaking very earnestly amid an impressive setting 
on November 21, Premier Briand broached the subject 
of land armaments in an address that reverberated 
throughout the world. The statesman responsible for 
the current policy of France analyzed the plans that 
are now being put in operation in his country. These 
plans, he announced, contemplate the reduction of the 
French Army from 900,000 to about 525,000 men. Those 
figures, however, applied only to the “metropolitan” or 
home army. The colonial army would retain its pre- 
war proportions and might even be expanded as neces- 
sity might dictate. The reduction of the “metropoli- 
tan” forces was to be effected by the curtailment of 
the term of service. Beyond this measure of disarma- 
ment France could not go, declared M. Briand. He 
added: “The time has not come yet to give up our 
defence for the sake of final peace in Europe.” Before 
he sailed for France at the end of the week, the French 


Cis OF THE CONFLICT of national interests 


FRANCO-BRITISH 
CLEAVAGE DEVELOPS 


BRIAND: “The Metropolitan French Army 
would ...be reduced by half; but if anybody 
asks us to go further, to consent to other reduc- 
tions, I should have to answer definitely that it 
would be impossible for us to do it without 
exposing ourselves to the most serious danger.” 


CURZON: “Peace, will never be achieved if 


any one power tries to steal a march on another.” 


WELLS: “France is . 
ically for fresh warlike operations in Europe 
and for war undersea against Britain.” 


Premier informed the press, “If France alters her 
policy on the principles laid down at Washington, I 
will not be at the head of the government.” 

M. Briand’s definition of the attitude of France 
caused pointed repercussions in London and among 
the British people behind their government—or against 
it. The spokesmen of Great Britain, Italy, and the 
United States at the conference had given expression to 
their respective peoples’ appreciation of the problems 
that confront France. Then came, in the press, furth- 
er analyses of the French statesman’s eloquent speech. 
It was pointed out, in England and America, that 
nowhere had M. Briand 
given utterance to any rec- 
ognition of the sacrifices 
which Great Britain had 
made for the defence of 
France in furtherance of 
the common cause. Lord 
Curzon, the British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, 
took occasion to warn 
France, in a public ad- 
dress, of the danger of 
isolation into which she 
was drifting in pursuit of 
her present policies. Lord 
Curzon deprecated “sep- 
arate arrangements,”—like 
the treaty which France 
recently signed with the 
Kemalists in Asia Minor, 
—and pointed out that 
Great Britain could not 
, reduce her naval strength 
while other nations were contemplating an aug- 
mentation of their land forces, relatively speaking. 
H. G. Wells, writing in Washington for a group of 
influential American and English newspapers, bitterly 
denounced French “chauvinism,” and directly charged 
France with planning a submarine attack upon Britain 
when the opportunity should arise. 

_An echo of Briand’s address in Continental Memo- 
rial Hall was a sporadic outbreak of anti-Gallicism, 
culminating in violence, in various parts of Italy. In 
Turin and Naples, military force was employed to dis- 
perse anti-French demonstrants, and in the latter city 
not only was the French consulate attacked at the 
end of the week, but a French flag was publicly burned. 
The demonstrations were caused by a despatch from 
Washington, reporting an insult to Signor Schanzer, 
chief of the Italian delegation, uttered by Premier 
Briand. It was explained by the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that no such insult had occurred. The 
significance of the incident lay in the readiness of the 
Italian mob to cry “Down with France!” 

In the meanwhile, actual and prospective achieve- 
ments were summarized in a hopeful statement fron 
Washington at the end of the week, which served to 
clear the atmosphere of some of the thunders and 
lightnings that had disturbed it after M. Briand’s dra- 
matic definition of the attitude of France toward the 
limitation of armaments. A feature of the proceedin 
was the effort that America, Great Britain, and Fra 
were making to effect an agreement with Japan on the 
question of the removal of the restrictions upon th 
development of China. In this important phase of the 
negotiations, there was reason to believe, some ¢ 
structive results were being attained. * a 
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Arthur Nash and the Golden Rule 


A Daniel come to judgment! “5 


FTER ARBITRATION BOARDS have had their 
A“: after labor commissions have deliberated ; 
after employers’ associations and brotherhoods 

have tossed the industrial problem back and forth, a 
Daniel appears, reads the writing on the wall and in- 
terprets it in terms of the simple philosophy of Jesus. 
Arthur Nash, a plain-spoken, mild-mannered, rugged- 
featured man with the fervor of the prophets, goes 
back two thousand years, takes a maxim almost as old 
as civilization, and 
with it as a_ text 
preaches the gospel 
that men should do 
unto others as they 
would have others 
do unto them. He 
preaches, he  prac- 
tises. In his cloth- 
ing factory in Cin- 
cinnati, now one of 
the largest of its 
kind in the world, 
there is no union, no 
employers’ associa- 
tion, no time clock, 
and no efficiency sys- 
tem other than an 
honor system. Yet 
in the years 1919 and 
1920, years of indus- 
trial upheaval, mul- 
tiplicity of strikes, 
destruction of prop- 
erty and widespread 
non-production, the 


faction out of his work. Substantiating this declara- 
tion a number of manufacturers have applied the 
Golden Rule with beneficial results, but none of them 
has applied it quite like Mr. Nash. In the first place, 
Arthur Nash is what is called a distinctive personality. 
He has a rich background of Seventh Day Adventist 
ancestry. As a boy in North-Central Indiana he was 
trained by parents devoted to the Adventist creed to 
be an elder in the church. He was set to study the 
Bible for the sole purpose of discovering there proofs 
of the Advent doc- 
trines, namely, the 
near approach of the 
end of the world, 
the second coming of 
Christ, the  obser- 
vance of Saturday as 
the day of worship, 
and the destruction 
of all unbelievers. 
Thirty years ago 
considerable noto- 
riety was given to a 
young man, who, it 
was declared, if the 
New Testament were 
wholly blotted out, 
would be able to re- 
write it. It was also 
said of him that if an 
error was made in 
quotation of any Old 
Testament text he 
would be able to de- 
. tect it. Arthur Nash 
was that voung man. 


Arthur Nash Com- But he did not be- 
pany had no strikes. come an elder in the 
increased production Advent Church. He 
_ over 1,000 per cent., first questioned and 
and manufactured then rejected the 
suits and overcoats doctrines, and along 
which sold at retail with them rejected 
at from $16.50 to : Bee the Bible and Chris- 
$29.00! Courtesy The Universalist Leader tianity. For twenty 
How was it that THE MOST REMARKABLE EMPLOYER IN AMERICA years he did not see 
in the industrial When he changed his ways from the ways that led other business the inside of A a 
world where unprec- men to failure, and tried the Golden Rule, Arthur Nash learned church. But habits 
edented turbulence many wonderful things, and his business abounded acquired in youth 
and strife prevailed, are strong. Finally 


a little business 
~ eould rear itself like a rock and defy the swirling flood 
of opposition? Arthur Nash, the man who was re- 
sponsible, had discovered by a lifelong study of the 
Bible, “a divine law governing human relationships, 
accepted by all religions and proclaimed by all proph- 
ets and teachers of every creed. It is the only infal- 
lible, workable industrial and economic law in the uni- 
verse to-day.” He applied this law. That was all. 
Application of the law in his factory not only solved 
e labor problem during a period of exceptional in- 
istrial unrest, but it replaced contention, self-seek- 
ing, and hate with co-operation, contentment, and love. 
Mr. Nash says that an employer who will put the 
olden Rule into his business will eliminate labor 
bles, double production, and get 100 per cent. satis- 


he set about study- 


ing the Bible again; this time not to prove that 
Seventh Day Adventists were right and the rest of 


Christendom wrong, but to find that “divine law that 
governs human relationships.” He found it, and ap- 
plied it with results that have startled the business 
world as it has not been startled in a generation. 

Arthur Nash spent his “forty years in the wilder- 
ness.” He has received the training of the school of 
adversity; his face shows that. It has lines of deci- 
sion placed there by the necessity of abiding by a choice 
not easy to make or to pursue. He intends that his 
voice express friendship, and his hand-clasp convey 
brotherhood. That face with the kind eyes compels 
trust and loyalty. 

After hearing him in a remarkable address of an 
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hour when an audience of five hundred people listened 
and applauded as an audience seldom listens and ap- 
plauds, and later talking personally with him, I carried 
away the impression that in these later days a genius 
as well as a prophet had appeared in the industrial 
world with the programme of reconciliation industry 
had long been seeking. 

“You would conduct business as Jesus would if he 
were an employer?” I inquired, as we sat down. 

“J am trying to apply his philosophy,” he replied. 
“Men have attempted many philosophies about Jesus, 
but the one philosophy of Jesus men have not tried. 
That is all we are doing in our factory.” 

“It works,” I said, “judging from results.” 

“Of course it does. As soon as you begin to treat 
your fellow men and women like brothers and sisters, 
they will work in your interest as well as in their own; 
and as soon as the people who are working for you 
do that, the knell of industrial unrest has sounded. 
Our firm was the only one of thirty-one clothing manu- 
facturers in Cincinnati that escaped the disastrous 
fourteen-week strike that began in March, 1919. We 
adopted no measures to avert a strike; we gave no 
promises; we did not raise wages even when wages 
were raised by other firms to break the strike.” 

“But,” it was suggested, “human nature must be 
reckoned with. Do you not have to discharge some in 
your employ who fail to catch the spirit ?” 


. “The Philosophy of Jesus” 


“We have never discharged one of our people,” de- 
clared Mr. Nash, ‘though three have found themselves 
out of place and have left us of their own accord. 
They know my attitude. Vhey know that I will treat 
them as I want them to treat me, and they give the 
best they have of their own accord. My people have 
changed the size and layout of the cutting-tables and 
made better arrangements, voluntarily. Workmen 
know more about the job than we in the office; it is 
in their power at any time to improve the quality and 
quantity of output. They have rejected the offer of 
a general wage increase and have agreed to a distribu- 
tion of profits which shall chiefly benefit those who 
receive the lowest wages.” 

“That is what might be called efficiency.” 

Mr. Nash smiled. “We are not an efficiency shop. 
Of the three who left us, one went after a few days, 
saying that he was used to working under an efficient 
system, and that we were too much like a big family 
where every one did as he pleased.” Mr. Nash con- 
tinued with enthusiasm, “You see, it is exactly be 
cause every one does do as he pleases that we are 
succeeding, for our workers are pleased to produce just 
as much and just as good quality as they are able.” 

This, of course, is the highest kind of efficiency. 
The human element is cardinal in modern efficiency. 

“Let me give you an illustration of the feeling that 
prevails in our factory. A representative of a library 
bureau once came to us and asked if she might estab- 
lish a library in our shop. I sent her to talk. with the 
workers. They were not enthusiastic about the 
library, as she informed me on coming back to the 
office. I then told her to return and talk with them 
about a library in a certain section of the city where 
we were soon to move. She came into the office the 
second time and said that the proposal had met with 
a warm reception, and that the workers had promised 
to give it their utmost support. The representative 
of the bureau did not understand, but I did. I knew 
that our people preferred to have a library in a com- 
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munity where all could benefit from it rather than in 
the factory where only the workers themselves could 
benefit.” 

“But in this age of organized industry how are you | 
able to accomplish so much with a non-union shop?” 
I inquired. 

“The unions know us,” Mr. Nash responded. “We 
have had our share of interference from labor agita- 
tors, but our workers were immune. I believe in 
trades-unions; they are necessary, and will be neces- 
sary as long as the present avaricious organization of 
capital continues. But unions are not going to save 
the industrial situation any more than employers’ asso- 
ciations are going to save it.” 

“What will save it, Mr. Nash?” 

“The philosophy of Jesus. That, and nothing else.” 

This prompted a question that had been in my mind 
from the first. I said, “Notwithstanding your objec- 
tion to the creed of the Seventh Day Adventists, was 
it not the training you had with them that inspired 
you to put the Golden Rule in operation in your fac- 
tory ?” 

His eyes twinkled. “Do you know,” he replied, 
leaning forward, “that if a system of education had 
been outlined for me from the beginning it could not 
have been better than the one I received in my home 
and at the hands of those rigorous old elders? And 
now that we are on the subject, as I look back it does 
seem as though destiny had played an important part.” 

I had felt during the address, and I felt more 
forcibly as I spoke with him, that here was one of those 
few men who have been especially prepared and set 
apart for a definite task. I do not mean that he is so 
different from the rest of us; on the contrary, he is 
intensely human, but he carries with him the atmos- 
phere of a person under orders to command a reforma- 
tion in the world of labor and capital. I was not sur- 
prised to hear him say :— ‘ 

“T feel it laid on me to preach the application of the 
philosophy of Jesus to the business world. Even in 
the dark and uncertain days when we did not know 
but the next hour would bring news of the crash of the 
structure we were rearing, Mrs. Nash and I held stead- 
ily to that conviction.” 

“Tf you had not applied the Golden Rule,” I hastened 
to say, “your business would probably have gone down 
in the general collapse in the period of industrial de- 
pression.” 

“T think it would have,” he agreed. 
of our people in our plan saved us.” ‘ 

“How does your idea resemble or differ from that 
of Henry Ford?” 


Emancipation Proclamation for Women 


“Tt differs considerably,” said Mr. Nash. “Henry 
Ford bases his system on wages and hours. Once 
high wages and short hours are established, the wages 
must be paid and the hours met elsewhere as much as 
in his factory, according to his system. The labor 
question is not a matter of so many dollars for so much 
time. It is not a question either of who gets the big- 
ger half of the nickel. In our factory we work together 
like members of a family, each for the other. When I 
return after this trip East, I shall call our folks to- 
gether and talk to them; I shall tell them of the friends 
I have met, the places I have visited, of the address I 
just made, and of this interview with you for 
Recister. Some have said to me, ‘It is your pe 
ality, Mr. Nash.’ But it is not my personality; w 
one-half the workers do not know me. It is the s 
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of—I am working for you and you must work for me. 

“What do you think of this? Not long ago a com- 
mittee from the factory came to see me and said, ‘Mr. 
Nash, you are not getting enough out of this business 
[I have never drawn more than $5,000]. Other con- 
cerns hire an efficiency manager-at $10,000, an indus- 
trial manager at $15,000, a business manager at 
$20,000. You are doing the work of all three. You 
must carry out your idea of mutual profits and have 
your salary increased.’ ” 

“That is not a usual request for employees to make,” 
I observed. 

“Tt indicates,” declared Mr. Nash, “a very important 
aspect of this whole proceeding, 1 namely, that my men 

. have gone beyond me. I am no longer leading them ; 
they are leading me.”. 

“Now the question comes,” I said, “of the future. 
What is to be the end? You have started a movement 
that is sure to have extensive developments.” 

He hesitated a moment. “I had not thought to men- 
tion this,” he began, “but I will speak of it. I have 
already made the decision; why should it not be made 
public?” I knew something of great importance was 
coming. Not soon shall I forget the light that flashed 
across his face, or the inspired tone. “Jt is laid on me 
some time in the neat three months to issue the eman- 
cipation proclamation for women in industry.” 

He continued: “Seventy-five per cent. of our workers 
are women and girls—home-makers, mothers, and fu- 
ture mothers. How can they bear the right kind of chil- 
dren and train them right when they are obliged to 
compete for a living in the industrial world of to-day ? 
I do not know how we are going to do it, but I am sure 
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that is the next step in the application of the teaching 
of Jesus to business conditions. No one can safely 
predict the result of such action. It may mark the 
decline and fall of our system. But that does not 
matter after all. I shall only: be where I was before. 
The idea has gone out, and people know that it can be 
made to work. That is the important thing.” 

Mr. Nash will not fail, his friends believe, even in 
this most revolutionary of all his attempts, the eman- 
cipation of women. He has passed through his hard- 
est struggle. At a time of turmoil in the labor world 
hardly if ever equalled he built up a business that in 
three years saw the number of orders increase twelve 
times, and the number of workers mount from twenty- 
nine to more than 2,400. The factory is now produc- 
ing a suit or overcoat every fifteen seconds, or 600,000 
garments a year. He was able to do this because he 
introduced into his shop the law of service, the law 
of mutual benefit, between employer, employed, and 
customer. 

The law is as old as life itself. Great is mutualism. 
But we had to wait for Arthur Nash to come and 
demonstrate it. A philosophy that includes so much 
benefit for men the world around must be widely 
adopted as soon as it is understood. 

In the factory of the company there are no posters, 
as some have thought, on which the Golden Rule is 
written in large letters. “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you,” is so evident in the 
purpose of employer and worker that mottoes are not 
needed. Could it be evident likewise in every indus- 
trial group in the land, Utopia would be here. And 
it is coming. R, H. C. 


Sermon delivered on 
Laymen’s Sunday, November 20, 1921, 
in the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


The Joyful Duty of the Layman to the Modern Church 
in the Worship of God and the Service of Mer 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


I heard a text just now in the Scripture reading of 
the day,— 
“We are all members one of another.”—HpHEsIANs iy. 25. 


The first remark I want to make is that the proclama- 
tion* to which we have just listened is a layman’s work, 
conspicuously so, although it breathes a religious 
spirit. In the Middle Ages the people—the working, 
oppressed people—owed all their holidays and pag- 
eants to the Church. How is it to-day? The people owe 

| all their holidays in this country to the civil power, and 
not to any ecclesiastical power. And the Governor’s 
proclamation is an evidence, an example, of that fact. 

Let us first, before we begin to consider the duties 
of laymen toward the church and the services of the 
church toward laymen, arrive at a clear understanding 
of what “layman” means. It has two senses, both im- 
portant. In the first place, a layman is a unit in the 
great mass of the people, the laity as distinguished from 
the clerics, from the ministers, the priests, the nuns, 
the men and women whose lives are devoted to religious 
services, to religious duties, and to the government and 
guidance of men through their religious beliefs. In 
the next place, the word esis means also a person 


who is not a member of a special profession which is 
under consideration. For instance, a layman may be 
contributing greatly to the progress of the medical art, 
and to the quality of the medical profession, not being 
himself a member of that profession. Toward that pro- 
fession he is a layman. And it is extraordinary what 
contributions to the progress of medicine have pro- 
ceeded from laymen, laymen to that profession, espe- 
cially within the last sixty years. Pasteur and Roent- 
gen were laymen with respect to the medical profes- 
sion, and yet what wonderful contributions those two 
men made to the progress of medicine! Let us keep 
clearly in mind, then, the two significations of the 
word “layman” as I develop my subject. 


Tam WoNDER OF THE AGES 


The next fact to which I want to call your attention 
is the extraordinary increase in the power of laymen 
in both senses, in the influence of laymen on the prog- 
ress of human society within the last hundred years. 
That progress will be the wonder of the ages, the prog- 
ress of human society in the last hundred years. And 
to that progress laymen have contributed much more, 
immeasurably more, than in any previous centuries, or 
any previous thousand of years. 

Where does this contribution of laymen to the prog- 
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ress of society chiefly appear? In the first place, it 
appears in the great source of human growth and 
human delights,—in family life. It appears very strik- 
ingly in the influence of laymen on the new conception 
of marriage. Marriage has been in all times a religious 
rite. It was only the Church, under all the principal 
religions, that could sanctify marriage. And yet lay- 
men have contributed wonderfully to the sanctification 
of marriage within the last hundred years. They have 
introduced, in fact, a new conception of the holiness 
of marriage, the holiness of the co-operation of a man 
and a woman in God’s creative work. 

Where does that wonderful influence appear most 
in our day? It appears in the transformation of the 
thoughts of men and women about the birth or the crea- 
tion of a child, and about the function of bringing up 
children. You remember what the Hebrew conception 
of birth was. When Mary brought forth Jesus, the 
infant Jesus, she had to resort to the Temple and offer 
gifts or sacrifices there for her own purification from 
this corrupt and corrupting process. The Christian 
churches have with few exceptions taught persistently 
for nineteen hundred years that man is altogether born 
in sin. The Roman Church teaches, and many other 
churches called Christian teach, that a baby must be 
baptized or christened as soon as possible by a religious 
service, else it may go to hell—go to hell by dying be- 
fore it has been baptized or christened. Think of that! 
Think what a horrible doctrine has been preached all 
over Christendom with regard to the birth of a child 
and its moral condition! 

How have we begun to escape from those concep- 
tions? Through the influence of laymen preaching the 
opposite doctrine—that man is not born in sin, that 
the process of creating a child is a pure, indeed a sacred 
process, and that the bringing up of children is the 
best work that either man or woman can do in this 
world. 

Let me point this doctrine by reminding you that 
Jesus was a layman; and not only a layman but an 
extraordinarily aggressive layman against the priests 
of his day, the church of his day, against the Scribes 
and Pharisees. What fiercer condemnation of a clerical 
class, of a church, could there be than that he uttered 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, “hypocrites who 
devour widows’ houses and for a pretence make long 
prayers”! How his scorn for the priest and the Levite 
who “passed by on the other side” still rings through 
the world in- the parable of the Good Samaritan! 
What stronger action against the profaning of a House 
of God could any man have taken than he took when 
he went into the Temple and drove away the money- 
changers and traders, and said to them, “Ye have made 
my Father’s House a den of thieves.” 


JESUS ALL HIS Lirz a LayMAN 


We often think of Jesus as the great peacemaker. 
He said, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” But he also 
said, “I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” And 
his death was probably caused by the violence with 
which he proceeded against those money-changers and 
traders in the Temple. Let us remember that Jesus 
Christ was a layman,—a layman by education, by trade 
one may say. He had followed the occupation of a 
carpenter. He must have been a remarkable child in 
precocity of learning; for he early learned to read 
Hebrew, a difficult achievement; and as a stripling he 
preached among the elders, to their amazement and 
delight. But still he remained through all his life 
a layman. 
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What are the ways in which the laymen of to-day are 
exerting a beneficent influence, through the church 
often, but often also without support from the church? 
In the first place, let us consider what the laymen are 
doing in the family, in sweetening family life, in bring- 
ing tenderness, reverence, gentleness into the lives of 
husband and wife and of parents with children. Is it 
the church to which we must attribute the great im- 
provement and growth in these directions during the 
last hundred years? No, we must attribute it to the 
laymen and laywomen. 

Of course the church, on the other hand, brings great 
support to sound family life by inculcating through 
its weekly or daily services the prime virtues in chil- 
dren and their parents.. It is a great blessing to a fam- 
ily that they can come and bring their children to the 
church services, and send them to the Sunday-school - 
exercises. We just heard announced a Sunday-school 
method in this church which attracts children to scenes 
in religious history and to religious dramas, and en- 
courages the children to take part in the production 
of such plays. That is a delightful extension of the 
new methods adopted in progressive schools for winning 
the interest and exciting the activity of children in 
secular subjects. Think what it means to the laymen 
themselves and the laywomen to have the opportunity 
to go into a church and sit for an hour thinking about 
their parents, their ancestors, their relations, their 
friendships, thinking about the good they can do if 
they try, cherishing the sacred memories of the past, 
and eager hopes in like directions for the future! 


Nor Prostrate OuRSELVES, BUT “WALK” witH Gop 


In one phrase of the responsive reading which we 
just took part in, it was said that men ought “to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with their God.” 
“Walk humbly with their God.” The church gives to 
the laymen that blessed opportunity of walking with 
their God. How delightful is that word “walk” with 
God! That is just what fathers and mothers ought 
to do with their children and children with their 
parents,—walk with them. We_ twentieth-century 
Christians do not prostrate ourselves before God as the 
Mohammedans do, and some Christians still do, but 
walk with God in intimate and loving communion. 

The contributions which the laymen have made to 
the sanctity, tenderness, and joyousness of domestic life 
and to happy thought of God would be enough, if they 
were all contributions of laymen to modern life, to 
human society as organized to-day. But they are only 
the beginning. 

What mighty changes have been coming about in the 
constitution of human society within the past hundred 
years, brought in by laymen! In the first place, an 
immense increase in what are called good works for 
human society, good works, on every hand, of educa- 
tion, charity, and defence against ancient evils carried 
on by laymen, and better carried on by laymen than 
they ever were by priests. Take hospitals, for example. 
Hospitals have fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of laymen, with great benefit to society. Take the 
spirit of co-operation between masters and servants, 
between managers or owners and employees, which 
is manifesting itself so strikingly to-day. That is an 
achievement which has préceeded from laymen, moved 
to be sure by religious impulses. What is this sudden 
access of hope for the coming of permanent peace? 
That is the work of laymen, moved to be sure by a 
tremendous religious impulse. 

I want to say a few words about one special aspe 


of laymen’s work. The greater number of this congre- 
gation are members of Unitarian churches, who have 
all been looking during the last four years at the rise 
and growth of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, a very 
interesting and constructive body. That body of active 
men is making an effort in one particular direction, 
the most interesting direction to my thinking for 
‘benevolent and religious action to-day. They are mak- 
ing an effort in the direction of getting the millions 
‘upon millions of unchurched people in our country into 
some form of church. These fifty millions of people 
or more have abandoned the churches in which they 
were brought up or in which their fathers were brought 
up, abandoned them completely, and have no place 
‘to go to for religious inspiration and encouragement. 
That is just the state of mind of a large proportion 
of these unchurched people. They feel that they have 
no place to go to; and they are right in many respects 
in holding that position, because the large Christian 
churches present insuperable obstacles to admission 
to or reunion with the church—insuperable obstacles. 
What are those obstacles? The shocking notions about 
God which those churches preach, the beliefs or creeds 
or dogmas which those churches present as conditions 
of admission to the church. They are not intended 
for obstacles. There have been times in the past when 
they did not seem to be obstacles. But now they are 
obstacles to the return of the unchurched to the Evan- 
gelical churches of to-day. The Unitarian Church 
presents no such obstacles. There are no terms of ad- 
mission or any beliefs necessary for admission to 
the Unitarian or Universalist churches. 


To. REACH HIS Burst, avoi HIS Worst 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has set out to help 
this enormous mass of the unchurched. It must be 
done by personal influence, by seeking out the families 
that feel the need of religious fellowship but do not 
know where to find it. This seems to me the urgent 
duty of both Unitarian laymen and Unitarian ministers 
at the present moment. For is it not clear, have not 
events of the last seven years convinced us all, that 

“man is at bottom inevitably a religious being, and that 
he cannot reach his best, he cannot even avoid his 
worst, unless he gives play and expression to his reli- 

-gious spirit, and opens his heart and his life to the 
spirit of God? The shuddering world needs a new 
religion framed on the plain teachings of Jesus, led 
by his living example, and thronged by the laity—men, 
women, and children—joyously in it heart and soul. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Religion 
; EDWARD H. COTTON 


Ill 
us, The Church and the Bible 


OOSEVELT’S WIDE EXPERIENCE with men 
R taught him the importance of the church in 
u shaping character and defining American ideals. 
rom early youth he was a constant attendant at 
7 church, preferably the Dutch Reformed, of which he 
was a member, As Vice-President and President he 
: vent regularly to Grace Reformed Church. In Oyster 
Bay he attended with equal regularity the Episcopal 


. = 


When Roosevelt was elected President in 1900, Dr. 
mM Schick, minister of Grace Reformed Church in 
ington perso him to make that his church home. 
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MIGHT BE CALLED “ROOSEVELT CHURCH” 
' By his loyalty to the faith of his fathers, illustrated} 
in his constant attendance upon worship in the small! 
chapel shown in the rear of the picture, he stimulated 


great interest in the congregation, which was able 
thereby to erect the beautiful edifice which he assisted 
in dedicating 


This congregation was and is affiliated with the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. There was no 
Dutch Reformed Church in Washington, the denom- 
ination of which Roosevelt was a member. The two 
branches of the Reformed Church, one brought over by 
the Dutch to what is now New York State, the other 
by the Germans to Pennsylvania, were founded on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and were similar in doctrine 
and polity. The differences were geographical and in 
the peoples, and not in their faith. The former church 
is now called officially the Reformed Church in 
America, the latter the Reformed Church in the United 
States. They are still distinct. During the eight years 
Mr. Roosevelt spent in Washington as Vice-President 
and President he was a constant attendant on Dr. 
Schick’s services. A remarkable testimony to Roose- 
velt’s faithfulness as a church attendant was given by 
Dr. John M. Schick to his friend, the Editor of Tue 
Reeister. With his manifold and momentous duties 
of state, each Sunday he went up to the temple. If 
for any reason he found that he could not attend the 
service he would send a message beforehand to the 
minister, explaining his absence. This is one of the 
facts of his life that bespeaks more eloquently than 
eulogy the fundamental loyalty and fidelity of the man 
to religion. How many churchmen ever think of such 
a gracious and dutiful thing in their avowed church 
relations? What a thoroughbred characteristic of 
Roosevelt! 

The Washington church flourished in the Roosevelt 
days. It is to-day a strong congregation. One mon- 
ument to the President’s faith was a new church. It 
is shown in the accompanying picture. It was built 


‘during the later years of the Roosevelt second admin- 


istration on a lot (in front of the small mission church) 
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reserved for that purpose. The smaller building 
where Roosevelt worshipped may be seen in the back- 
ground. It was due in part to Mr. Roosevelt’s activities 
while a member of Dr. Schick’s parish that the new 
church was built. He contributed generously to the 
building fund. 

He wanted to see churches infused with a share of 
his own abounding enthusiasm and faith. He said 
once: “The church must be a living, breathing, vital 
force or it is no real church. Every serious student 
of our social and industrial conditiohs has learned to 
look with discomfort and alarm upon the diminishing 
part which our church plays in the life of great cities. 
I need hardly say that no increase in the number of 
fashionable churches and of wealthy congregations in 
any shape or way atones for the diminution of churches 
in the very localities where there is most need for 
them. If ever the Christian Church ceases to be of the 
plain people, it will cease to be the Christian Church.” 

While Mr. Roosevelt was President, and while he 
was having one of his hardest fights, the big stick 
swinging right and left on a group of unscrupulous men 
who were filling their pockets at the people’s expense, 
he said to a friend at the conclusion of a service of 
worship he had attended in his beloved and modest 
Reformed chapel, “I should never have the insight to 
see my way clear for the work I am trying to do, and 
certainly I should never have the strength to go for- 
ward in what I believe to be my duty, were it not for 
the illumination, inspiration, and strength J I gain from 
worshipping with God’s people in God’s hduse on God’s 
day.” 

If he had visitors he took them along to the service— 
if they cared to go. In the period just subsequent to 
the World War, though hardly out of the hospital, and 
afflicted with a painful limp, Mr. Roosevelt walked the 
three miles and back from Sagamore Hill to the church. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, a lifelong friend, said of his inter- 
est in church: “He was a churchgoer as an evidence of 
his faith, and for purpose of worship. His life, his acts, 
his ideals established his faith in God.” 

Roosevelt declared in an article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal: “Every man who is a Christian at all should 
attend some church. I advocate.a man’s joining the 
church for the sake of showing his faith by his works.” 
The much-used argument that a person can find God in 
the woods, at the seashore, on the golf-course, did not 
make the slightest appeal to Mr. Roosevelt. “Yes, I know 
all the excuses,” he remarked once. “I know that one 
can worship the Creator, and dedicate one’s self to good 
living in a grove of trees or by running brooks, or in 
one’s home, just as well as at church. But I also know, 
as a matter of cold fact, the average man does not thus 
worship or thus dedicate himself.” 

He liked hymns. It is said by those who saw him at 
church that frequently he sang without the hymn-book, 
for he knew scores of hymns by heart. His favorite 
hymn, which they sang at his funeral, was,— 


How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 

What more can he say than to you he hath said,— 
To you, who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 


William Allen White, writing to Dr. Christian F. 
Reisner of an instance in the life of Mr. Roosevelt 
that came under his observation, said: “Mr. Roosevelt 
arrived in Emporia, Kan., on Saturday, at two o’clock 
in the morning, after a wearisome campaign tour. But 
as was his custom he insisted on going to church Sun- 
day morning. He avoided the big popular church and 
sought out his own denomination, the Reformed, with 
its tiny building, He always did that. He did not 
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need a noted preacher and a renowned choir to be able 
to worship. He sang with his hands behind him, with- 
out the book, from memory, the entire hymn, ‘How 
Firm a Foundation ye Saints of the Lord’ and did not 
miss a word.” 

As a boy, Roosevelt had learned by heart many Bible 
chapters; it was part of the discipline of the church 
of which he was a member. Also in his home the 
Bible was constantly read aloud, and certain of its 
sublime passages were given to the children for mem- 
orizing. He never-forgot those early lessons. Mrs. 
Roosevelt says that he was able to repeat at will long 
portions of Scripture. She added that she would like 
the world to know the part his deep knowledge of the 
Bible played in his life. Frequently, like Lincoln, the 
statesman he most admired, he used quotations from 
the Bible in his speeches with telling effect. 

At the age of eighteen he went down into the Maine 
woods and “camped out with Bill Sewell. Speaking of 
that experience, Sewell said once to Dr. Reisner, “I 
now recall that every Sunday afternoon, Theodore 
would take his Bible, go out to a point of land that 
ran into the lake and spend a couple of hours reading 
the Bible.” He refused to fish or hunt on Sunday. He 
always had a well-worn Bible .about him whether at 
Washington, at Oyster Bay, on his political campaigns 
or his hunting adventures. 


Bible Study in Secular Colleges 


As he grew older and the forces of opposition multi- 
plied, it seemed he relied more and more on the grand 
injunctions of Holy Writ. Thus in his fight with the 
Progressives he adopted as the war-cry for that move- 
ment, “We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.” Only a student of the Bible could have known 
that Armageddon, or the Valley of Megiddo, was the 
great battlefield of the Old Testament where Joshua, 
Barak, Gideon, and Saul engaged in decisive conflicts 
with the enemies of Jehovah. 

In the spring of 1911, Mr. Roosevelt was engaged as 
Earl Lecturer to deliver a course of lectures at the 
Pacific Theological Seminary which should illustrate 
Christian thought and conduct. One of the lectures 
was called “The Bible and the Laws of the People.” 
In. it he said: “Our success in striving to help our 
fellow-men depends largely upon our success as we 
strive, with whatever shortcomings, with whatever fail- 
ures, to lead our lives in accordance with the great 
ethical principles laid down in the life of Christ, and 
in the New Testament writings which seek to expound 
and apply his teachings. No other book of any kind 
ever written in English—perhaps no other book ever 
written in any other tongue—has ever so affected the 
whole life of a people as this authorized version of the 
Scriptures [King James] has affected the life of the 
English-speaking peoples. I enter a most earnest plea 
that in our hurried and rather bustling life of to-day 
we do not lose the hold that our forefathers had on the 
Bible. I wish to see Bible study as much a matter of 
course in the secular college as in the seminary. No 
educated man can afford to be ignorant of the Bible; 
and no uneducated man can afford to be ignorant of 
the Bible. 

“Moreover I appeal for a study of the Bible on many 
different accounts, even aside from its ethical and 
moral teachings, even aside from the fact that all 
serious people, all men who think deeply even among 
non-Christians, have come to agree that the life of 
Christ as set forth in the four Gospels, represents an 
infinitely higher and purer morality than is preached 
in any other book of the world. Aside from this I as 
that the Bible be studied for the sake of the breadt 
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it must give to every man who studies it. I cannot 
understand the mental attitude of those who would 
put the Bible to one side as not being a book of interest 
to grown men.” — 

Mr. Roosevelt included in this remarkable address 
on the value of the Bible one of the finest eulogies ever 
spoken on the Scriptures :— 

“T make my appeal not only to professing Christians ; 
I make it to every man who seeks after a high and 
useful life, to every man who seeks the inspiration of 
religion, or who endeavors to make his life conform to 
a high ethical standard; to every man who, be he Jew 
or Gentile, whatever his form of religious belief, what- 
ever creed he may profess, faces life with the real desire 
not only to get out of it what is best, but to do his part 
in everything that tells for the ennobling and uplifting 
of humanity.” 

In 1901 he delivered an address before the Long 
Island Bible Society in the Presbyterian church at 


The next chapter in “Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion,” 


A Christmas Pageant 
EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 


At the request of THe Recistrer, Mr. Shippen has pre- 
pared for our readers the following description of the beau- 
tiful and extraordinary, and yet simple, celebration of the 
Nativity. The persons who beheld it—and “beheld” is 
the word—were exalted by the noble religious use of an 
art which may make for us all the difference between a 
conventional and a glorious Christmastide. Persons who 
wish further information may address Mr. Shippen at 90 
Ivy Street, Brookline, Mass—THeE Epriror. 


HE FOLLOWING OUTLINE of a Christmas 
| pageant was successfully followed at the Second 
Church in Boston last December. It is now 
offered in the hope that it may help church and school 
officers in planning for Christmas, and in response to 
many inquiries concerning its presentation. Whether 
presented this year on Christmas morning in place of 
the usual Sunday service, or as a special vesper ser- 
vice, it is planned as a “devotion,” not as a mere spec- 
tacle, and suits chancel or church platform rather 
than parish-house stage. In other words, the sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of the church are necessary 
for an ideal presentation. The return of the drama 
to the church, the place of its birth, is one of the inter- 
esting and reassuring signs of religious awakening. 
The plan possesses the advantages of simplicity, 
economy, and adaptability, requiring not more than 
two rehearsals and calling for no speaking parts. A 
small town church, given a leader possessing some 
churchly feeling and artistic taste, can successfully 
present the pageant here outlined. 


General Directions 

No scenery or special setting is required other than 
a background of evergreens in the chancel or on the 
platform. Participants: Joseph, Mary, a little Saint 
John, the heavenly host (kindergarten children), three 
angels, three shepherds, three kings, twelve Apostles, 
disciples (according to the number of available young 
people and school-children), organist, and reader. 


Costumes 


In every case, twisted turbans or head draperies are 
to be preferred to wigs or beards. Where Oriental 


stuffs are not available, dyed cheesecloth will serve. 


Halos and wings may be cut out of heavy cardboard 
ind gilded or painted. 
oseph wears a long yellow robe and carries a staff. 
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Oyster Bay. He opened with an appraisal of the 
Scriptures that should have wide circulation :— 

“There are certain truths which are so very true that 
we call them truisms; and yet I think we often half 
forget them in practice. Every thinking man, when he 
thinks, realizes what a very large number of people 
tend to forget, that the teachings of the Bible are so 
interwoven and entwined with our whole civic and so- 
cial life that it would be literally—I do not mean fig- 
uratively, I mean literally—impossible for us to figure 
to ourselves what.that life would be if these teachings 
were removed. We would lose almost all the standards 
by which we now judge both public and private morals; 
all the standards toward which we, with more or less 
resolution, strive to raise ourselves. Almost every man 
who has by his life work added to the sum of human 
achievement of which the race is proud, almost every 
such man has based his life work largely upon the 
teachings of the Bible.” 


December 8; subject, “His Aggressive Christianity.” 


Mary wears a sapphire blue robe with white dra- 
pery over the head, surmounted by a gold halo. 

The Christ-child may be represented by a doll com- 
pletely wrapped to give only outlines, a concealed light 
shining through the veiled draperies. 

Saint John, with bare arms and legs, wears a leopard 
or other skin over the shoulders, and carries a long 
slender cross. 

The heavenly host are simply dressed in white, not 
necessarily costumed save for leaf or flower garlands 
on their heads. The angels, wearing rose-colored robes 
with gold-stencilled borders, may well be copied from 
Fra Angelico prints. 

The shepherds in skins, with rough bound leggings, 
bear gifts of fruit, bread, and an earthen or copper 
jug. 

The kings, tall young men richly robed, with or with- 
out crowns, bear a jewel-casket, a censer with burning 
incense, and a crown on a cushion. 

The Apostles wear simple Oriental draperies, their 


stockings drawn over their shoes and bound with 


tapes. If desired, the emblems and colors indicating 
the historic Twelve may be used. (See “Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” Mrs. Jameson; Vol. I., pp. 173-278). 


Suggested Order of Service and Pageant 


Organ Prelude. 

Processional, “Adeste Fideles.” 

Prayer. 

Organ. 

The Prophecies. Reading: Isaiah xi. 1-6 and Ixi. 1-3. 

The Nativity. (The Holy Family enters the chancel pre- 
ceded by the heavenly host which divides into two groups, and 
attended by two angels. Mary sits; Joseph stands; Saint John 
kneels. ) 

Visit of the Shepherds. (The shepherds come down a side 
aisle to chancel, kneel, presenting gifts, and then stand at one 
side. Parts of Pastoral Symphony from “The Messiah” played 
as ‘they approach. ) 5 

Adoration of the Kings. (The kings come down the main 
or centre aisle, following the action of the shepherds. ) 

The Flight into Egypt. (Joseph, head bent over his staff, 
as if in a dream, wakes suddenly, touches Mary, and then, 
attended by the two angels, retires front or rear according to 
church arrangement. ) 

Christmas Carol, “The First Nowell.” 

Offertory. 

The Light of the World. (Angel with large lighted candle 
takes central place. Apostles, one by one, light smaller candles 
from the central light, then stand in a line at foot of steps in 
front. Disciples light their candles from the candles of the 
Apostles and leave the church singing the recessional “Veni, 


- Pmmanuel.”) 


Benediction. 
Organ Postlude. 
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By a. Modern Missionary 

A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
Warrus. A Srupy or THE BHST IN THH WORLD’S 
Greatest RpLicions. By Gilbert Reid, D.D. 
Chicago, Ill.: Open Court Publishing Company. 

The title of Dr. Gilbert Reid’s latest 
book accurately describes its purpose and 
coutents. It has been said that every man 
is entitled to be judged by his best and not: 
his worst moments. Every painter in his 
portraiture seeks to represent the attrac- 
tive and not the repulsive aspects of his 
subject. But in their presentation of the 
non-Christian faiths of the world, Chris- 
tian critics, for the most part, have pur- 
sued a far different and an unjust course. 
They have dwelt almost exclusively on 
the local and external features of the 
religions they have described. They have 
magnified their errors and terrors, their 
superstitions and puerilities, the corrup- 
tions and distortions that have attended 
their development through the ages, and 
have ignored or made grudging conces- 
sions to their excellences and merits. 

This has been the favorite method of 
orthodox Christian missionaries in foreign 
lands, who have thought to advance their 
own faith by disparaging the ethnic faiths 
of the peoples they confronted ; or at least 
to assure a large contribution for their 
missions among their own co-religionists at 
home by picturing with drastic power the 
eyils and miseries of the lost and perishing 
multitudes in non-Christian lands: ‘Three 
hundred millions of heathens on the brink 
of Hell! What a spectacle!” And then 
they took up a collection. 

But the last half-century has witnessed 
a juster attitude on the part of Christian 
apologetes and missionaries. Thanks to 
the learned researches of eminent students 
and the labors of large-minded, devoted 
missionaries, we have arrived at a better 
understanding and estimate of the other 
great world-religions. A new _ science, 
Comparative Religion, has been born, and 
is taught, with varying degrees of 
thoroughness, in our universities, theolog- 
ical seminaries, and missionary-training 
schools. The preblems of the historical 
origins, fundamental ideas, and inter-rela- 
tion of the great worships of mankind are 
viewed in the light of universal history 
and universal religion. Disparagement and 
distrust of other forms of faith than our 
own have given way to respect, sym- 
pathetic appreciation, and interchanges of 
brotherly service. We have come _ to 
recognize the truth of the ancient Persian 
saying: “Religions are many; religion is 
one. O God! whichever road I take joins 
the great highway that leads to Thee’— 
and to accept as our own the Buddhist 
maxim, “Honor thine own faith, and do 
not slander that of another.” 

Every religion has a right to be esti- 
mated in its noblest aspects,—by its excel- 
lences rather than by its defects. The 
latter will frequently be found to be of 
later growth, a corruption of the pure 
and lofty ideals of its founders and first 
disciples. A religion is not necessarily 
true or an improvement on past forms of 
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belief because it is modern. The fads, 
cults, and ecrankisms which flower so 
abundantly in our day are a sad departure 
from the simple and sensible faith of the 
founder of Christianity—love to God and 
love to man displayed in a pure life and 
altruistic service. It has been even so 
with Buddhism, with Hinduism, with 
Islam. 

Dr. Reid is a missionary of the higher 
order. For over thirty years he has 
labored in China in behalf of spiritual 
Christianity, for sympathy between reli- 
gions, for international peace and brother- 
hood, and the educational, social, and 
political uplift of the people of China. 
While other missionaries have devoted 
their efforts to converting to dogmatic 
Christianity a tithe of the plain people 
of the land, he for years past has appealed 
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to the higher and educated classes, and 
sought to arrive at a harmony of Jesus’ 
spirit with the teachings of Confucius and 


It Expresses 


Personality 


CAREFULLY chosen book 

is a gift of distinction. 
It gives lasting pleasure. Next 
week THE REGISTER will 
make you a very attractive 
book offer. 


It is worth waiting for 


CHRISTMAS 


BOOK LIST 


“A book’s a magic sort of thing that makes you 
sailor, chief or king.” A book’s a friend. 

A book’s an open door that leads to lands of 
romance and new fields. 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS! 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles 
Wendte. $0.75; by mail, $0.85 
The eight fascinating tales comprising 
this book, which have for their background 
the breadth of our continent and glimpses 
of Europe, are drawn from the varied per- 
sonal experienees of the writer. 


Ww. 


LIVING IN EARNEST, by Charles: E. St. 
John. $0.75; by mail, $0.85 


It would be difficult to find a more inter- 
esting collection of readings for each day 
of the year, and to the invalid or person 
confined indoors, it will prove a source of 
comfort and courage. This volume is espe- 
cially suited as a gift book. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE, by William C. Gannett. 
$0.75; by mail, $0.85 
A book which will ineuleate into the lives 
of impressionable and growing children that 
spirit of quiet reverence and worship of the 
divine ideal, which alone can guide them 
aright through the paths of life. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY, by H. G. 
Wells. $5.00; by mail, $5.25 
The third edition of this book has been 
revised and rearranged in one volume. The 
complete story of life and mankind is here 
set forth for the general reader. 


A BOOK OF POEMS, by John W. Chad- 

wick, . $1.50; by mail, $1.60 

A book filled with rhythmie messages ap- 

propriate for the different seasons of the 
year. 


CAP’N CHADWICK, by John W. Chadwick. 
$0.75; by mail, $0.85 

It presents the humble but ennobling life 
story of a Marblehead skipper and _ shoe- 
maker, revealing the method and spirit of 
one who, by turning his hand to more than 
one vocation in the course of summer and 
winter, secured, with serene courage, a com- 
fortable maintenance for himself and family. 


SOME MEMORIES, by Robert Collyer. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39 
Delightful reminiscences, rich in varied 
experience, with quiet but irrepressible veins 
of humor and tenderness. 


MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.65 
Brilliant characterizations of fourteen of 
Washington’s celebrities, im which the 
author’s wit, fearlessness and uncanny truth 
are extraordinary. 


THE CREED OF EPICTETUS, by Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce. $1.35; by mail, $1.45 
The best and most inspiring thought of 
Epictetus is gathered together in this vol- 
ume. Selections from the “Manual” and 
“Diseourse’’ are rearranged and presented 
in a connected way. 


SKETCHES OF SOME HISTORIC 
CHURCHES OF GREATER BOSTON. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
A decidedly interesting and remarkably 
complete story ot the development of Unita- 
rianism out of the hard, conservative Puri- 
tanism of early New England, as reflected 
in the history of twelve churches in Boston 
and vicinity. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL, THE HEART 
OF CHRIST, by Edmund H. Sears. 

$0.75; by mail, $0.90 

The emotional value of the Fourth Gospel 

is here expressed in a distinctive fashion. 

The object of the book is to show how Chris- 

tianity came as a gift direct from heaven. 


LYRIC MASTERPIECES BY LIVING 

AUTHORS. $0.75; by mail, $0.80 

This collection of poetry makes an excel- 
lent gift book, 


TIDES OF THE SPIRIT, by James Marti- 
neau. $1.00; by mail, $1.14 
Made up of selections from the religious 
and devotional writings of Martineau, this 
little volume is in the nature of a#manual 
of devout thought and rational piety, marked 
by passages combining clear moral vision 
and fine spiritual judgment, together with 
remarkable beauty of expression. 


‘THE UNDERSTANDING HEART, by Sam- 
uel M. Crothers. $1.00; by mail, $1.14 
The conditions of modern society have 
resulted in new conceptions of literature, of 
morals, of religion; growing out of the ne- 
cessity of continual readjustment. Some of 
the questions which arise in the minds of 
thinking people, are here answered. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST. - 


4 BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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the doctrinal systems of the other religions 
regnant in the Flowery Kingdom. In his 
International Institute in Shanghai 
(which we are glad to see has been re- 
organized for continued service to the 
great ideals to which his life is dedicated) 
he has sought to give a practical illustra- 
tion of the right way of approach to 
national integrity, and ‘international co- 
operation and good-will—the way of inter- 
religious sympathy and mutual endeavors 
for truth, justice, and love. In promoting 
these larger aims he has gone at times 
far beyond the dogmas and sectarian aims 
of the orthodox Christianity in which he 
had been reared, and has incurred the 


distrust and hastility of the missionary 


element. But he has been true to ‘his con- 
victions, found helpers and fellow-workers 
in all seets and churches, and rendered 
a valuable service to the larger interpreta- 
tion of Christian fellowship for which he 
strives. 

The volume under review contains the 
series of lectures delivered to conferences 
of adherents of the world’s greatest reli- 
gions held in the International Institute 
in Shanghai during the early years of the 
Great War. An earlier course of ad- 
dresses had been delivered by prominent 
representatives of Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism, Taoism, Islam, Judaism, ete. Under 
the auspices of the Billings Fund of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Reid followed this ethnic presentation 
with the series of lectures here printed, 
in which he seeks to do justice to each 
religion in turn, to appreciate what is 
best, most characteristic, and enduring 
in each, and to point out their general 
correspondence with similar conceptions 
and aims in the religion of Jesus. 

Dr. Reid’s purpose ineludes a thoughtful 
and kindly discussion of “a Protestant’s 
appreciation of the Church of Rome,” “a 
Trinitarian’s appreciation. of the Unita- 
-rian,” and “an appreciation.of Jesus Christ 
by scepticism.” A third. division of the 
book treats of concord among religions 
-and unity of the truth, the bearing of 
a spirit of appreciation on the conduct 
and perpetuity of foreign missions, and 
the office of religion in assuring the 
brotherhood of the nations of earth. 

These are great topics and allow a 
large divergence of opinion and method. 
The work is characterized by the spirit 
of a free faith, a loving purpose, a schol- 
arly approach, a wisdom born of experi- 
ence, and consecration to the gospel of 
the Great Master which has been the 
central loyalty of the life of its author. 
It is a volume to be recommended to all 
who are interested in the promotion of 
international and inter-religious sympathy. 
Cc. W. W. 


Love is the flight of the soul towards 
God. Love your family, the partner of 
your life, those around you ready to share 


your joys and sorrows; the dead who. 


were dear to you and to whom you were 
dear. God has given us love that the 
Weary soul may give and receive support 


_ upon the way of life. It is a flower which 


springs up on the path of duty, but which 
cannot change its course.—J. Mazzini. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. 


SUNDAYS IN COLLEGE CHAPELS 


SINCE THE WAR 
Francis G. Peabody 


A new collection of papers, interpreting the motives and aims of the spiritual life to young 


people, by the author of “Afternoons in a College Chapel,’’ etc. 


$1.75 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM JERUSALEM 
William G. Ballantine 


This strikingly original and interesting book presents in a simple, sensible and inspiring 
manner, the fundamentals of Christian living. $1.50 


HORATIO STEBBINS 


HIS MINISTRY AND PERSONALITY 
Charles A. Murdock 


This authoritative biography of a famous Unitarian minister of San Francisco, written by an 


intimate associate, presents an attractive picture of a remarkable man. 


THE 
WILLING 
HORSE 


Ian Hay 


“Told with the same: 
spontaneity and blessed 
humor of his other books.”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
$2.00 


ROOSEVELT IN 
THE BAD LANDS 


Hermann Hagedorn 


The authoritative account of Roosevelt’s 

experiences as a rancher in the most tur- 

bulent part of the old frontier. Illus. 
$5.00 


UNDER THE MAPLES 


John Burroughs 


This posthumous volume is the most en- 


joyable of all the many books by the great 
naturalist. Frontispiece. $2.00 


LIFE’S MINOR 
COLLISIONS 


Frances and Gertrude Warner 


Sketches of family life written with the 
same zest, piquancy and humor which 


$1.50 


THE MARITIME 
HISTORY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


S. E. Morison 
A picturesque history of Massachusetts 
from 1783 to 1860, profusely ea 
5.00 


_made ‘‘Endicott and I’’ so popular. 


Porters 
last great novel 


SISTER SUE 


possesses the real 
Christmas 


SP. 
Houghton Mifflin 
: 0., Bosforr 


$2.00 


FAR TO 


SEEK 
Maud Diver 


“One of the best novels 
of recent years.’? —New 
York3Tribune. ‘“Sucha 
book stirs our imagina- 
tion.’’— Boston Traveler. 


$2.00 


THE PURITAN TWINS 
Lucy Fitch Perkins 


This new volume is the most exciting and 
enjoyable of all the famous Twin Series. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.75 


MISS MUFFET’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Samuel McChord Crothers 


A new edition of one of America’s favorite 
stories for children of four to ten. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


PEGGY IN HER 
BLUE FROCK 


Eliza Orne White 


A wholesome story of irrepressibly happy 
girls in the country by the author of ‘The 
Strange Year,’’ etc. Illustrated. $1.75 


THE ROMANCE OF 
BUSINESS 


W. Cameron Forbes 


Just the book to give the older boy or 

girl a clear, vivid and inspiring under- 

standing of the world of business. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
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On our Pantry Shelf 
MARJORIE DILLON 
There’s pumpkin pie, and apple, 
And tempting pies of mince; 


There’s layer cake with frosting thick; 
There’s currant jell and quince; 


There’s lots of tarts and crullers, 
I made the fudge myself. 

But oh, there’s something else I see 
Upon our pantry shelf! 


I’m keeping very quiet,— 
The grown-ups mustn’t see. 
A little mouse is hiding there, 
And no one knows but me! 


He’s thankful as he nibbles; 
He’ll never dare to squeak. 

I think, like me, he’d like to have 
Thanksgiving every week! 


A Little Man of Star Island 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Billy Derrish was not eleven years old, 
but sometimes he was the only able-bodied 
man on Star Island. Daddy Derrish, 
like all the island men of the long-ago 
time, was a fisherman and was often 
away on the fishing-grounds, and Grandpa 
had “misery” in his legs so that on 
many days he could do no more than 
hobble to his chair at the cottage door. 
And Billy was the oldest of the island 
boys and had learned much from Father, 
and Grandfather and was so helpful and 
sensible that his mother called him her 
“little man.” 

It was a late November day when Billy, 
spied Daddy’s boat, the Mary, sailing in 
from Portsmouth, and leaped down over 
the rocky slope to meet her at the land- 
ing. 

“Stand by to catch the painter!” called 
Daddy, tossing the coil of rope, whict 
Billy deftly caught. “And now, Sonny,” 
Father continued when the Mary had 
been made snug at the landing, “lend a 
hand with the cargo.” 

Billy loaded himself with as many par- 
eels as he could carry, and toiled up the 
steep path beside Daddy, whose share of 
the cargo was bags of corn-meal and 
potatoes and the big stone molasses-jug. 
What fun then to see Mother open the 
packages! Brown sugar, lard, salt pork, 
onions, pepper, ginger, tobacco for Grand- 
dad’s pipe, blue gingham for Mother’s 
new gown, and for Billy a whity-brown 
paper of rocky-hard, red-and-white candy 
balls. | 

Billy passed round his sweets and then 
listened as Daddy said: “And here, 


Mother, is the teacher’s money,—fifty 
dollars. All the folks have paid in, and 
Teacher is coming the Monday after 


Thanksgiving. You put the money away 
and give her her pay every week.” 

“What a lot of money!” cried Billy. 
“Do let me see it!” 

When he had counted the money,— 
eight five-dollar bills and ten silver dol- 
lars,—Mother put it all into the chubby 
pink-lustre pitcher on the high shelf. 

“T think,” said Billy, looking admir- 
ingly at the pitcher, “that our pitcher is 


handsomer than ever, 
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now, because it 
means Teacher. Is she smily, Daddy?’ 

“Yes, Sonny, and she likes boys, and 
she says she has a full cargo of pictures 
and books for you youngsters. And she 
is going to mess with us first two weeks.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Billy. 

The Star Island children of those long- 
ago days liked schooltime better than 
vacation. The teacher who came for ten 
weeks in the early winter and ten weeks 
in the summer told them stories of the 
wonderful mainland of which they knew 
little, and if she was “smily,” she was 
a great joy to the young islanders. 

On the next day came word that great 
schools of fish were along the Maine 
coast, and Daddy Derrish, with the other 
men, went away to secure a good catch 
before winter. The November days were 
fine and mild. Grandpa sat in the sun, 
and the rheumatism “misery” in his legs 
was quiet. Billy played with the other 
boys, swept the bare little schoolroom, 
and hunted pretty pink and yellow peb- 
bles for “Teacher.” One evening, when 
Mother was visiting a sick neighbor and 
Grandpa was asleep by the kitchen fire, 
Billy sat on the doorstep, watching the 
stars as they twinkled out. Suddenly 
he heard the rattle of oars at the landing 
below the cottage. A man came up the 
path. ‘Hullo, Bubby. Pa in?” 

“No, he’s fishing.” 

“Ma in?” 

ms 

Billy knew the man, a lazy fellow who 
often loafed about the sailors’ boarding- 
house on the next island, Smutty Nose. 
His name was Thomas Fenley. 

“Well,” said Fenley, “guess I can do my 
arrant without help.” He stepped into the 
house, followed by Billy. The firelight 
showed Grandpa asleep, showed also the 
shelves with their kettles and dishes. 
“Know where Pa keeps his money?” asked 
Fenley. The man had seen Father Der- 
rish come out of the Portsmouth bank 
and had guessed that he had drawn the 
teacher’s pay and also knew well that he 
was away fishing. 

Billy felt sure that he should not tell 
where Father kept his money, but some- 
how for an instant his eyes glanced at 
the pink pitcher, and Fenley understood 
the glance, snatched at the pitcher, 
crammed the money into his jacket pocket, 
and dashed away. 

Billy dashed after. ‘That isn’t yours. 
That is Teacher’s money. Drop it!” he 
shouted. : 

Fenley plunged on. 


If he gets to his boat, he’ll carry off ' 


Teacher’s money, and we shan’t have any 
school, thought Billy. If Grandpa could 
run! “Grampy! Grampy!” he shouted, 
darting back to the kitchen. “He’s stolen 
our teacher’s money !” 

Then Billy ran again after the thief. 
He knew every rock and hollow, and ran 
with sure feet. Not so Fenley, who 
stumbled, fell, and cut his forehead, from 
which the blood for an instant blinded 
him. Billy darted past him, reached the 
boat, caught the oars, and pulled off. 
When Fenley, raging, arrived at the shore, 
a lane of water was between him and the 
boat. “Come back, come back, you young 
rascal,” he called, “or I will drown you!” 
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Billy pulled farther out, and the heavy 

stone which the thief threw fell far short 
of the boat. Fenley jumped up and down ~ 
in helpless fury. He had helped himself 
to a Smutty Nose boat in which to slip 
across to Star Island and back in time 
to join a party sailing for Portsmouth, 
where he would disappear with his stolen 
goods before an alarm could be given, 
And here he was caught on Star by that 
boy, with the fishing-boat already spin- 
ning before a stiff breeze out by Hog 
Island! 

Then Billy discovered another figure 
coming down the path. “Why, who”’— he 
began. “There isn’t another man on Star. 
Why, it’s Granddad! And he’s getting on 
fine! His misery must be gone!” 

It was indeed Granddad! Billy’s shout 
with its full meaning penetrated Grand- 
pa’s sleep, and he sprang up, wide-awake 
to one of the rare. lulls in the pain which 
usually crippled him. Fenley heard the 
crunching steps behind, cast a frightened 
glance at the tall figure, took to his heels, 
scurried along the shore, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

“He’s gone into the Chasm!” called 
Billy. “And Grampy has gone after him!” 

The Chasm was a deep-cut rift in the 

rocks with an opening on the shore where 
at high tide the sea rushed into the ravine. 
Into this opening the men had gone. Billy 
hurriedly pulled the boat to land and ran 
after them. In the darkness he heard a 
whining voice, “Lemme go, lemme go!” 
And he heard Grandpa breathing hard, but 
evidently not letting go (as Billy soon 
saw), but shaking a limp form that seemed 
all arms and legs. No “misery” had ever 
touched Grandpa’s powerful arms, and his 
grandson well knew their strength and 
laughed aloud. 

“That you, Billy? I’ve got the varmint. 

Run, fetch me a coil of stout rope and I’ll 
trice him up and let the tide punish him.” 

Billy sped to a neighboring fish-house 
and back with the rope. In vain Fenley 
whined and struggled. Grandpa’s hands 
held him like iron bars, while Billy obeyed 
Grandpa’s orders and lashed up the pris- 
oner. 

“Haul the rope taut,—wrists, now an- 
kles, knees! That’s a good job,’ said 
Grandpa, testing the rope. “No slipping 
granny-knots, but sure square-knots. 
Where did he put the money? Here it 
is,’ he continued, groping in the man’s 
pockets, “bank bills, silver. Here, Billy, 
you take it. We’d better be going. The 
tide has turned.” 

“And leave me here to drown?” shrieked 
Fenley. 

“That’s what you deserve by good 
rights,” replied Grandpa. “But Star 
Islanders don’t go in for killing even 
them that rob poor children. Catch hold, 
Billy. We'll haul him out o’ reach of 
the water.” . But when Grandpa “caught 
hold” and tried to rise, he sank back 
with a groan. “I can’t,” he said, “the 
misery has struck in.” 

“O Grandpa, can’t you lean on me?” — 
cried Billy. But Billy was a slight child, — 
and Grandpa was a big man. Billy could 
not help, and the rising sea was already 
creeping over the tied feet of Fenley 
who was howling with rage and fear. 

“Nor the women folks can’t get 
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The Flight of the Birds 
Whither away, bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy 
wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy Southern flight? 
ah, why, ; 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of 
the spring? 
Whither away? 
—Hdmund Clarence Stedman. 


Sentence Sermon 
Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.—Luke wii. 6. 


out,’ Grandpa continued. “Billy, think 
you could fetch across to Smutty Nose 
and get Rafe Glinn?’ (Glinn kept the 
sailors’ boarding-house. ) “There’s a 
storm brewing, and with the tide racing 
in the passage it'll be tough work. I 
d’know”— 

“Yes, I am sure I can,” cried Billy. 
“T know what to do in bad water,—keep 
her head to the sea and don’t let her get 
it broadside. I’ll be over and back in no 
time.” 

Billy hurried to the landing and sprang 
into Rafe’s boat which Fenley had taken. 
The rapidly rising sea rushed fiercely 
through the narrow passage between the 
islands, but Billy kept “her head on” and 
pulled with all his small strength and all 
his great courage. A lantern was flicker- 
ing near the Smutty Nose landing. It 
was carried by Rafe Glinn, who was 
looking for his boat. 

“QO Rafe,’ called Billy, as the boat 
touched the little wharf. “Come quick! 
Grandpa’s in the Chasm!” 

‘However’— began Rafe, but continued, 
“How did you get my boat?’ 

Billy explained, while Rafe, with power- 
ful strokes, rowed back to Star Island. 
Then Billy carried the lantern, and Rafe 
with strong arms helped Grandpa up the 
hill to the cottage. 

Mother Derrish was at home, worried 
over the disappearance of her family. She 
hastened to take off Grandpa’s wet shoes 
and stockings, rub his aching legs with 
liniment, and make hot ginger-tea, while 
Rafe and Billy went back to drag the 
prisoner out of the Chasm into the fish 
house. 

Rafe slid the strong bolt outside the 
door, saying: “I calculate he’s safe for 
to-night. First chance, we'll put him 
ashore and into the sheriff’s hands. You 
and Grandpa have done a man’s job, 
Billy.” ' 

While Grandpa drank his ginger-tea, 
and told Rafe the story of the chase, Billy 
spread the money out on the hearth and 
counted it by the firelight. Bight five- 
dollar bills and ten silver dollars. 

“It’s all here!” he cried. ‘“Teacher’s 
money. . Now we're sure of Teacher!” 


Office Boy Wins Prize 


_ A young man, until recently an office 
boy in a New York architect’s office, sur- 
_ prised himself and his friends by winning 
the Paris prize of the Society of Beaux 
rts Architects, amounting to $3,000. This 


~ 
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boy’s secret of success was that he was 
not content simply to perform his routine 
duties day after day. After hours he 
studied in classes maintained by the firm, 
and in”’every way laid hold of opportunities 
for self-improvement. His ability proves 
that he is now well on his way to a suc- 
cessful career. 

Another instance of determination and 
pluck is the winning of the Priv de Rome 
by a young painter who at the time of his 
good fortune was on the point of being 
evicted for failure to pay his rent. 


Little Peter 
LOTTIE NORTON 


Among grandma’s pets was Little Peter, 
and he was called “Little Peter” because he 
was so pink and white, and such a wee 
little pig, for Peter was grandma’s little 
pet pig. 

‘His real home was under the barn, 
where his mother and father and his 
brothers and sisters lived, grew fat, and 
seemed very happy. But Peter could not 
be happy in such a home (I suppose it 
was too dirty for this little dainty pig), 
so he found a way of getting out, and 
wandered about among the flowers and 
bushes, and often went down in the 
meadow, but somehow he never got dirty; 
he was always a spotless white pig. 

Very often, Sam, grandma’s colored man, 
would catch him and take him home to 
his mother under the barn, but every time 
Peter would get out, and would soon be up 
around the house. . 

At last grandma said: “Oh, let him stay 
out. He will take care of himself,’ and 
he certainly did. 

At night he would hide under some of 
the bushes, and all day he would wander 
about. Sometimes he would even come 
into the kitchen and get something to eat, 
and the cook never was cross with him, 
because she said he was so quiet and when 
he did give a little grunt it was a quiet 
one. Often we would see grandma walk- 
ing in the garden with Peter the pig, 
Captain the dog, and Jerry the big yellow 
cat close at her side, and she said she 
always enoyed her walks when they were 
with her. Each would answer her in his 
different way, and they were always very 
polite and sociable. 

One day little Peter wandered a long 
way from home, into the garden of one 
of the neighbors, and after a while he 
came to the house and climbed up the 
steps to the piazza. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Mann, our 
kind neighbor, was having a ladies’ sewing 
circle, and Peter, hearing the voices and 
the laughter, was quite curious to know 
all about it, for he was a very friendly 
little pig, and as the window came down 
quite to the floor of the piazza, he could 
stand up on his hind legs and easily see 
into the room. How long he had been 
there no one knows, but one of the ladies 
happened to see him, and exclaimed: “O 
Mrs. Mann, what is that at the window? 
Do look, quick!” And of course every one 
did look, and such a peal of laughter came 
from them all that poor little Peter was 
dreadfully frightened, and home he ran 
just as fast as his little legs would take 
him. Grandma saw him running and 
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jumping down the terraces where the vege- - 
tables were planted, and wondered what 
was the matter. Mrs. Mann told the 
ladies that it was only Grandma Morton’s 
pet pig, and that made them laugh some 
more, for they knew that Mrs. Morton had 
all kinds of pets, but a pet pig seemed the 
funniest of all. 

All summer Peter lived very happily, 
but he did not grow any bigger; he stayed 
just a wee pig, so when the nights began 
to be cool, a box with hay enough for him 
to cuddle down in was brought into the 
woodshed, and every night he slept in the 
nice warm bed; but soon the days and the 
nights became really cold, and the cook, 
who was very kind-hearted, had him stay 
in the kitchen, and brought the box in at 
night and always saw him safe in it before 
she went to bed. 

The days grew colder still, and Peter 
stayed in the warm kitchen most of the 
time, but you see he could not have just 
the same warmth he would have had if he 
could only have been contented to live in 
his own home, where his brothers and 
sisters were cuddling up close to their 
mother and keeping just as warm as pos- 
sible, for you know pigs do keep very 
warm indeed, and that helps to make 
them grow fat. 

But the days and nights grew very cold 
indeed and again Sam carried Little 
Peter back to his mother. This time 
he decided to stay at home and enjoy 
cuddling close to her with his brothers 
and sisters. : 

He was always the baby of the family, 
and never grew to be a big fat pig like all 
the others. 


An Adventure of the Sea 


Recently there came for repairs to the 
Todd Shipbuilding Corporation in New 
York Harbor an ocean steamship which 
had been badly damaged in a collision 
with an iceberg. Though the speed of the 
ship had been greatly slackened in a dense 
fog, the officers on the bridge could not 
see the mountain of ice until the moment 
before they struck it. The lookout in the 
bow escaped instant death owing to the 
fact that he had just been recalled to the 
bridge. When a hundred or more tons of 
ice crashed on the deck, the bow of the 
vessel was completely stove in, but under 
the water line she remained intact and 
was thus able to make port. 

In the confusion the officers were sud- 
denly amazed to see one of the ship’s fire- 
men, who had come on deck to cool off, 
running at top speed toward the stern of 
the vessel, pursued by a large polar bear! 
Though the fireman thought he was close 
to the jaws of death, the fact was, that 
the bear was as frightened as the man, 
and lost no time in plunging over the side 
and swimming back to the iceberg. No 
doubt the bear had been carried off to sea 
quite against his will. The collision had 
thrown him on deck, a place to him less 
desirable than his own icy ship. 


A Great Moment 
MARJORIE DILLON 


We've stopped our play; we want to stay 
And watch the clock up on the wall. 

It’s nearly noon; he’s coming soon, 
And then twelve times the cuckoo’ll call! 
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PROPOSED LIBRARY FOR PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Laying Pacific School Corner-stone 


President of University of California and 
other distinguished persons at impressive 
ceremony in Berkeley 


PROF. WILLIAM S. MORGAN 


The results of the Unitarian Cam- 
' paign are entering into the spiritual ef- 
fectiveness of the fellowship. One en- 
during achievement is a splendid build- 
ing to house the valuable library of the 
Pacific Unitarian School in Berkeley, for 
which the sum of $45,000 has been as- 
signed. As the walls of this fireproof 
structure emerge from the concrete forms, 
the external logos, in the language of the 
Stoics, declares an inner divine life, a 
life of faith in an educated ministry, in 
the value of this centre, from which 
spiritual influences will radiate to the 
American continents, China, Japan, and 
Australia,—a faith not only in the need 
of to-day, but also in that of the coming 
generations for a religion of sweetness 
and light. 

The library is a unit of a group of build- 
ings, designed by Prof. William C. Hays, 
University of California, which shall when 
completed surround a central court. 

The ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
took place Sunday, October 16, 1921. 
President Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer, D.D., Hon. Louis 
Bartlett, Mayor of Berkeley, President 
David Prescott -_Barrows, Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of California, Acting Dean William 
Frederick Badé, Ph.D., Pacifie School of 
Religion, Charles William Wendte, D.D., 
and Rey. Clarence Reed took part. 

Dr. Hosmer prayed: “O God, whose 
providence enfolds us all, whose blessing 
and guidance we ask in our. individual 
and associated efforts to will and to do, 
that blessing and that guidance we in- 
voke at this hour upon the aims and 
purposes which these rising walls are de- 
signed to serve. Amid this group of in- 


stitutions of learning that witness to the 


diversity of human gifts and interests 
in the wide field of thought and study,— 
the world without and the world within,— 
may this School make some contribution 
to that fuller knowledge which becomes 
the wisdom of life: the trained mind, the 
good heart, the consecrated will. May 
those who come hither truly to seek, 
find; to knock at the door of truth, find 
it opening to them; and may they who 
are called to minister to such as come, 
be given wisdom and the understanding 
heart. May the influences that go from 
this place be such as shall make for the 
larger and fuller life, the better citizen; 
ship, the practice of justice and good- 
will along the paths of human inter- 
course. And in our prayer at this hour, 
our Father, we invoke Thy continued bless- 
ing upon our University and centres of 
varied learning that are gathered in our 
city: its publie schools, its churches, 
and associations in the interest of the 


_recommended 


higher and fuller life of the community, of 
the nation, and of the world. Hear Thou 
our prayer, the spoken and the unspoken, 
and may we feel its answer descending 
upon us in a renewed sense of what we 
owe to those who have gone before and 
whose heritage of gain it is for us to 
increase. Amen.” 

President Wilbur touched upon the 
history of the School. Thirty-two years 
ago Dr. Wendte offered a resolution at 
the sixth annual session of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, held September 25-29, 
1889, in Portland, Ore., for the establish- 
ment of a Training School for Ministers 
on the Pacific Coast. The need was 
urgent, and the time opportune. The invi- 
tation of two presidents of the Univer- 
sity of California extended to theological 
schools to locate in Berkeley was cordial. 
The Conference in view of these facts 
appointed a committee to investigate, 
This committee reported that there was 
urgent need of a theological school and 
its establishment. Rey. 
Brooke Herford and his associate coun- 
cillors had indorsed, the movement at the 
Unitarian National Conference at Phil- 
adelphia. AL ; 

In 1904 the generosity of Francis and — 
Mrs. Cutting, Horace and Mrs. Davis — 
made it possible to send out the 
prospectus. Since then these donors hay 
passed to the unseen world and mad 
provisions in their wills of large ende 
ments for the conduct of the School. 


ai 
* 
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The sixteen thousand volumes and 
about an equal number of pamphlets 
form a splendid working theological li- 
brary, and is unique in being the most 
complete collection of Unitarian writings 
so far as known in the world. 

Dr. Wendte recalled pilgrimages to 
historic shrines of the faith. He stood 
beside the tomb of Faustus Socinus, the 
“scholarly and devoted protagonist of 
freedom, reason, tolerance, and progress 
in religion,’ and “the virtual founder 
of the Unitarian denomination.” His 
timeworn and shattered tomb lies in 
what was then known as Austrian Po- 
land. 

A few weeks later he was in a ruined 
medieval fortress where “Francis David, 
the first bishop of the Unitarians of 
Transylvania, a bold and radical thinker, 
a gifted preacher and eloquent champion 
of religious liberty and tolerance,” was 
imprisoned and done to death in 1579. 

A month later he climbed the hill 
Champel on the outskirts of Geneva, 
where Michael Servetus suffered martyr- 
dom in 1553. But a significant event 
came to pass. On the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Ser- 
vetus, the spiritual descendants of Calvin 
erected an expiatory monument to Ser- 
vetus. “No nobler occurrence” is known 
“in the annals of Christendom.” When 
later a monument was erected in Geneva 
adorned with the statues of Calvin, Beza, 
and Zwingli, the spiritual descendants 
of Servetus made generous contributions. 

But what is the bearing of this histor- 
ical background upon the ceremony per- 
formed to-day? The careers of these he- 
roes and martyrs “lend perspective and 
dignity to our denominational life.” They 
vindicated “the rights of free inquiry in 
matters of faith’; they endeavored to 
reconcile reason and conscience with our 
deeper spiritual emotions and intuitions. 
Without them the gathering together to 
lay a corner-stone for this library would 
not be possible. 

Mayor Bartlett was of the opinion that 
while Unitarians have not been strong 
in numbers, their influence upon the re- 
ligious thought of their time and their 
contribution to public service have been 
very important. In California, Thomas 
Starr King and Horatio Stebbins serve 
as illustrations of this fact. The city 
of Berkeley rejoiced in an “institution 
deyoted to the development of leader- 
ship.” 

President Barrows felicitated the School 
upon its new library and welcomed 
the presence of theological schools in 
Berkeley. The spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the University could 
not be finer. It was fitting that a library 
should be the first building in the pro- 
jected group “not only because of the in- 
tellectual leadership characteristic of the 
Unitarian faith, but because of the in- 
tellectual guidance necessary in the search 
of the knowledge of God,” or theology. 
A particular science deals with a part of 
the universe; theology undertakes the 
most comprehensive and universal reaches 
of the human mind. 

Dean Badé reminded us that Europe 


was captivated in the Middle Ages with 


the legend of Faust poring over his 
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books,—a legend of the eternal youth of 
the world consulting the spirit of its 
elders. We cannot sit at the feet of 
Plato and the great masters of thought 
and pYophets of the race, but their life- 
blood is found in the books they have left 
or the books they have inspired. Books 
are the media between life creative and 
life receptive—“the foremost means, next 
to personal example and influence, by 
which the vital gains of past generations 
are made effective in the life of the race.” 


Madame Loyson’s Gratitude 


Recent letters from Madame Loyson 
speak encouragingly of her work in the 
devastated area of France, She writes: 
“All the different branches of our work 
began work for the winter early in October. 
I am wonderfully seconded by my helpers. 
Mademoiselle Groll, who has charge of 
the Dispensary and Cluvre de Trousseau, 
is not only a beautiful soul, but most 
efficient. Her influence on the girls is 
splendid, and we hope to extend that 
branch of the work next winter. 

“The faithful support The Alliance 
keeps on giving me is most encouraging, 
and I am more grateful than I can say 
for your splendid help. I have thought 
that I would employ all the money from 
Alliance branches in answer to my last 
appeal in forming a few distinct libraries 
that will bear the inscription, ‘Gift of 
The Alliance of Liberal Christian Women 
in America,’ so that these libraries will 
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remain a souvenir monument of The Al- 
liance.” 

During the summer the following sums 
have been received and forwarded :— 


Miss Florence 8. Whitcomb........ $3.00 
Mrs. EH. S. Stackpole . 25.00 
POT eeed cn to VICK OLY ric scyctenieed 5.515 ae 15.00 
MEA USRAC SPTALUC. bs sede cee oe cn 50.00 
Fall River, Mass., Junior Alliance... 2.00 
Meadville Associate Alliance....... 10.00 
Alliance Branches :— 
PANIED: NEABSS. sais’ sigeies a. Melee eres «alle 5.00 
BOMLODs., MASH. dernceners sei thets ie acs 10.00 
RIVERG: DLBSI: occ cveleiaele'sl'e ua eieVaie on0 1.00 
ROLL USS cites ae glial sine laik ra he, aol ehs 2.00 
PL TUTL Ae Ns iets) S cng aheha, os toe oe eeuteca, © 10.00 
SHERI Ss VLG SAIN 10g 0 ctissaialeha-ptottyal oe 5.00 
RPEMON IN ase ob. Pia sone oauNye ce 5.00 
NERNMOUNDBIET CO INGTL iis ss) sisi5osexesern cre 10.0u 
BGMeryittes Maen SSy. 2.6) sfoetota sie as) 06. 7.00 
Wihtitin an MERSAl! steve, ecsyetere’« gets Siete 2.00 
IG ETIG.. COLO) eta ov 5 Sa ates se clece.s 5.00 
RE ORG ORE 5 cra Niche tel sn cue betel 2.00 
DADE OIN RIB BB shi sco0.ale bse e awd eo, 5.00 
UAT O MMI LCe ets ce, otoie neues! ai ac efs eae 5.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Fourth Church).. 25.00 
Newburgh, N.Y. 5.00 
Davenport, Ia. 10.00 
Brighton, Mass. ... 10.00 
Cohasset, Mass. ... 2.00 
Peterboro, N.H. 10.00 
$241.00 
Previously acknowledged........... 10,586.16 
$10,827.16 


Further help is needed. Contributions 
should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Everybody can appreciate the advan- 
tages of going ahead; it might be’ well, 
sometimes, to think whether there is not 
a word or two to be said in favor of stand- 
ing still, or going to sleep—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER FAITHS. By 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, Director of the International Institute of. Shanghai, 


China. 


“There is inspiration for every intelligent reader in Dr. Reid’s fair and 
frank setting forth of what is best in the world’s great Religions.”—Bos- 


ton Herald. - = & 2 


Cloth $2.50 


BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY. A Psychological Anthro- 
pological and Statistical Study by James H. Leuba. 


Facts, not speculations, are the basis of this book. 


It seems scarcely 


necessary to mention that the author is an authoritative psychologist, 
familiar with recent anthropological literature and philosophical discus- 


sion on these topics. - - = 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 


Cloth $2.50 


Edition de luxe. By Paul Carus. 


This translation has become a classic in Oriental literature, having been 
used for upwards of twenty years as a text-book in the schools of Ceylon. 


Boards stamped in ink, $3. 


Boards stamped in gold, boxed, $5. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for catalog 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN" Refri 


Homes."’ Sold in eve 


MAINE 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


rators, recognized as the World's Standard 
in La cn jae Economical, Durable. 

city and important town in the United States. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


MFG.CO. FRE ) 4 R | & E R ATo R NASHUA PROOF 


‘In Over a Million 


GERM 
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In B6lén, 


Church with Ancient Defence 
at Bélén 


THE Recister of November 17 had an il- 
lustration of the typical Hungarian church 
in a small village of Czeklerland. The 
illustration this week is of the largest and 
most prosperous Unitarian church in 
Transylvania. It is interesting because it 
shows such a high type of architecture, 
and its pretentiousness indicates how im- 
portant Unitarianism is in this place. 
The minister is Lofi Odén, who has served 
for fifteen years, and succeeded his father, 
who was the minister of this congregation 
for fifty-two years. 

The population of B6lén is 2,800, of 
whom the Unitarians number 1,800. This 
is probably the richest congregation in the 
country, for it has, or had, an endowment 
of over one thousand Hungarian acres of 
forest land, also eight acres for the use of 
the minister and four for the cantor or 
teacher. When Rev. Sydney B. Snow was 
in the village, proceedings were already 
under way to confiscate the lands, under 
the guise of agrarian reform, though the 
land, except that for the use of minister 
and teacher, is all forest and on the top of 
mountains. 

The church is in the form of a Greek 
cross, with a great dome. The architect 
was a Unitarian of Kolozsyar, very distin- 
guished in his profession. The church has 
many novel features. It has also one of 
the old walls which still exist in many 
places. The country has been unsettled 
for so long that churches were also for- 


tresses and were surrounded by walls.. 


The towers were for bells and for can- 
non. 

Inside the walls were the granaries of 
the village for use in case of siege. The 
walls to-day are useless as a protection, 
though the people need protection. The 
Unitarian minister was arrested and im- 
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A CHURCH FORTIFIED WITH AN ANCIENT WALL 


Transylvania, is the most beautiful Unitarian place of worship in that now 
persecuted land, and the defence against enemies reared in olden days might still be of 
service 


prisoned for a few days, because he would 
not celebrate the occupation of Budapest 
by the Roumanians. Just before the 
American Hungarian Commission came, a 
youth was beaten to death when, during 
the drafting of soldiers for the Roumanian 


Army, all the men in the village were 
flogged. This is the condition in the best 
and most prosperous church in Transyl- 


vania. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


East and West, the twain have met—are 
feeling the pull together—New 
church for Hollywood 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 

Renewed energy and activity all along 
the line from San Diego to Vancouver 
would best express general conditions on 
the Coast. The many contacts established 
with the East in recent years are being 
so well maintained that no longer are 
distance and a feeling of isolation offered 
as alibis for inertia and discouragement. 
Summer schools of theology, the Shoals 
Institute, Anniversary Week Meetings, the 
Detroit Conference, and the Narragansett 
Pier Convention have all aided in produc- 
ing a feeling of solidarity and comrade- 
ship between the East and the West. 

It is safe to say that the average con- 
gregation of the Pacific Coast churches 
on a Sunday morning compares favorably 
with that of the churches on the Atlantic 
Coast. San Diego is averaging close to 
400, Los Angeles nearly 250, and San 
Francisco has never had such large con- 
gregations at the beginning of a church 
year. Encouraging, too, are the reports 
of the Sunday-schools, especially in places 
where before they have been weak. 

Many changes in the pulpits on the 
Coast are to be noted. Redlands is much 
heartened over haying Rev. W. M. Backus 
as its minister; Rey. Lewis ©. Carson has 
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begun his pastorate at Santa Barbara; 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens is in charge at 
Berkeley; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer has 
taken hold with a promising determina- 
tion at the First Church, Seattle, Rey. E. 
M. Cosgrove at Spokane; while Rev. W. EB. 
Powell, recently admitted to the fellow- 
ship, is supplying at Bellingham. 

The Associate Alliance of Northern Cal- 
ifornia recently held a successful meeting 
at Palo ‘Alto, with 125 people present, 
including 97 accredited delegates. It was 
a rainy day—yes, even in California, and 
a Saturday! Enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to greater effort especially in the fel- 
lowship and Friendly Links work were 
shown at every turn. Greetings from 
Detroit and from the New England As- 
sociate Alliance in session at Montpelier, 
Vt., were heartily received. It is a long 
way from Montpelier to Palo Alto, but 
not via the Unitarian Alliance route. A 
new branch Alliance has been organized 
at Hollywood. 

There are now twenty chapters of the 
League on the Coast, the latest having 
been formed at San Diego. 
inary organization made at Alameda last 
spring will doubtless be completed by 
December. Out of nineteen Coast chap- 
ters existing at the time of the Narra- 
gansett Pier Convention, thirteen were 
there represented, including all the eight 
California chapters. The recent visits of 
Robert Lynn Cox to the Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and the Bay chapters have 
done much to inspire these groups to 
greater activity. The luncheon given Mr. 
Cox in San Francisco, October 24, was 
attended by forty men, representing the 
San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland 
chapters. 

The directors of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference are determined that the Confer- 
ence be something more than a body to 
hold triennial meetings, and to aid, in a 
small way only, the maintenance of the 
Pacific Unitarian and headquarters. They 
are planning to make this body a virile 
factor which can eventually lend a guid- 
ing hand in all matters pertaining to the 
welfare and support of our chunehee: on 
the Coast. 

The San Diego church is planning to 
carry on for the third year the commun- 
ity forum meetings which last year had 
an average attendance of 725. The Long 
Beach Society is hopefully anticipating 
their new church, which they expect to 
start building very soon. A state-wide 
appeal for $2,500 is under way. Los 
Angeles reports increase in every way. 
It is inspiriting to see how Mr. Backus 
is meeting the propaganda set forth by 
the “Fundamentalist” and premillenarian 
movement which is prevalent in that 
city. Clear, frank, and courageous, logi- 
cal and dignified in manner and diction, 
he hits right from the shoulder in meet- 
ing this old-fashioned, reactionary ortho- 
doxy. 

Hollywood is much more than a moy- 


ing-picture manufacturing centre; it is _ 


really a city in itself, having 77,000 DOR 
ulation. It has had no liberal church. | 


Already over seventy families are deter- — 
mined to have such a church; a Sunday-— 


school of twenty-five to begat chaise 
will be readily organized ; 
People’s organization, its 1 
2 tn 

] js Saat 7 _ 


The prelim- 


—_ 
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teen to twenty years of age—really young 
people—and a chapter of the League will 
soon follow. An energetic, tried, and true 
Unitarian minister with a missionary 
spirit is wanted! 

Santa Barbara is anticipating many 
good things under its new pastor, Dr. 
Carson. San José reports good-sized con- 
gregations, a strong Alliance, and an ac- 

- tive League. They are at present concen- 
trating on the organization of a strong 
Sunday-school. Palo Alto is seeking a 
minister, having decided on this wise 
course rather than depend on lay ser- 
vices only. Oakland has larger congrega- 
tions, and Mr. Reed’s untiring, patient 
-efforts are bearing fruit. His art lectures 
before the Alliance and his Wednesday 
evening lectures before the Unity Club 
and its friends are attracting much atten- 
tion. Before long a Young People’s society 
will be definitely organized and affiliated 
with the national Y. P. R. U. President 


Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills College 


spoke here on “Disarmament” on Novem- 
ber 6. 

Alameda is gradually coming into its 
own. Increased attendance at the Sunday 
evening services under Mr. Reed, together 
with a good Sunday-school and an ever 
faithful Alliance are proofs that soon 
Alameda will be completely in action. 
Berkeley is strong. The excellent work 
of Mr. Speight for six years there is re- 
flected in this church’s determination to 
be loyal to the cause. They are heartily 
supporting Mr. Leavens, who is in charge 
for a few months. San Francisco, the 
Mother Church, is, as usual, as busy as a 
church can be. A chorus choir of young 
people has been organized and is pleasing 
every one. The Sunday-school has shown 
a marked increase, not only in numbers, 
but. in loyalty and enthusiasm. Under 
Mr. Dutton’s inspiring leadership this 
school should soon be one of the strongest 


in the country. Recently the San Fran- 


cisco Men’s Club and League chapter held 
its first joint open forum with the Men’s 
Club of the Temple Emanu-Hl. The dis- 
armament conference was discussed. On 
November 13 the second meeting, to dis- 
cuss “Unemployment,” was held at Temple 
Emanu-Hl. A vice-president of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad and a prominent 
labor leader were speakers. One of the 
fine results of this forum already noted 
is that on Thanksgiving morning the 
Temple Emanu-El will hold a union ser- 
vice with the First Church. Sacramento 
is moving along. The minister has re- 
cently resigned, but the members of the 
ehurch there are loyally and hopefully 
awaifing a new pastor. Fresno is plan- 
ning improvements in the church building, 
and the spirit is good. 

In the next letter, churches in the 
North will be reported upon in some de- 
tail. 

The Field Secretary has held confer- 
ences with ministers, Alliance and League 
officers, and with the executive committee 
of the Young People’s Bay Federation. 
The last-named organization arranged for 
a public mass meeting in Oakland on No- 
vember 13. The Field Secretary is on a 
three weeks’ trip and visit to churches 
in Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 


— lumbia. 
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The coming Membership Campaign will 
probably mean more to the Coast than to 
any other part of the country. 


od 


We can’t choose happiness either for 
ourselves or for another; we ean’t tell 
where that will lie. We can only choose 
whether we will indulge ourselves in the 
present moment or whether we will re- 
nounce that for the sake of obeying the 
divine voice within us—for the sake of 
being true to all the motives that sanctify 
our lives.—George Eliot. 


Check this on your Christmas list 


“Yours For a Perfect To-day 


Y From the Master and the Masters”’ 
By BERTHA G. MANSFIELD. 
An Ideal Christmas Gift for Christians 
From many famous authors. 80 pages, 24mo, durable paper 
Price 35c.; three for $1, postpaid 
Order early; through bookstores or direct. 


J.M.NANCE, Publisher, 837 Locust St., Denver, Col. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known 
your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tions. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Folder of original verses 
and the Bible Story. For a gift, with covers, 
15e. For school recitations, without covers, 5c. 
Allshine Publishers, Route 1, Richmond, Va.. 


WANTED—Refined Protestant woman as Moth- 
er’s Helper in family with four children, ages 
eight to thirteen years. Address Mrs. A. B. 
McDANikL, 1729 Que Street, Washington, D.C. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies ‘Glad Tidings 
in Song,” the new Church and Sunday School 
Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 
2 ig Room 608, Lakeside Building, Chicago, 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE—A giant candy stick 
of pink cardboard, containing five toys. Post- 
paid 380 cents, 4 for $1.00. Request novelty 
circular. Mistress Parry R. Comrort, North 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lost a 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his opposi- 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping that 
some church will tolerate him while the coun- 
try is at peace, which may be for a considerable 
time. He will gladly preach in any church, 
with or without pay. Address, 7 Wellington 
eee Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline, 


Dodge, Stevens Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 


CHURCHES AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 
Your Patronage Solicited 


84-86 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
A GRAND CRUISE 


JANUARY 28th to MARCH 80th, 1922 
By the §.$. “Caronia’’ of the Cunard Line 


The number of guests is strictly limited to 350. 
Staterooms will be occupied by only one or 


two passengers. 


Cunard Service—Cunard Cuisine—our 
eighty years’ experience in the field of 
travel—our unique organization with 
its permanent staffs at all the chief 
points visited, will make the 


CRUISE OF THE CARONIA 
A CRUISE DE LUXE 


in every sense of the words—a veri- 
table “Wonder Cruise” in the 
comfort, convenience, luxury 
and enjoyment it 
will afford. 


The Itinerary includes visits to MADEIRA, 
SPAIN (Cadiz-Seville-Granada), GIBRAL- 
TAR (Tangier), ALGIERS, MONACO (Nice 
and Monte Carlo), NAPLES (and environs), 
ALEXANDRIA (Cairo and Nile), PALES- 
TINE (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.), CON- 
STANTINOPLE, ATHENS, ITALY (Naples 
and Rome). 


Stop-over privileges in Europe—with return 
passage by Agquitania, Mauretania, Beren- 


garia and other Cunarders. 


All Information and Literature on Request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


RALLY OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


Eleventh Convention of National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, at First Unitarian Church, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, December 
10, 11, and 12. 

Speakers: Hon. Roger S. Galer, president 
Universalist General Convention; Rev. Ambrose 


W. Vernon, D.D., of Northfield, Minn., vice- 
president of the Federation; Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary Unitarian Western Conference; 
—and others. 

The Federation weleomes to membership all 
who believe in ‘‘a fellowship of the spirit, be- 
yond the lines of sect and creed.” 


FRANK H. BURT, Secretary 
813 Barristers Hall, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The failures of 
DEMOCRACY 


are the failures of 


CITIZENS 
to play their part. 


Open Headquarters in St. Louis 


Most prominent sttuation in the city for 
office of Laymen’s League—Mission- 
ary meetings succeed 


ROBERT B. DAY 


St. Louris, November 16, 1921. 

I am sitting in my office in St. Louis. 
My office is the headquarters of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and is situated 
on the corner of Sixth and Olive Streets. 
If I were to sit in an office so prominently 
located in New York, I should be on the 
corner of 42d Street and Broadway. If 
it were Chicago, it would be State and 
Madison, and were it quaint old Boston, 
it would be the corner of Winter and 
Washington Streets. May I add, lest some 
of my good old Unitarian friends in Con- 
cord, N.H., assume I have forgotten the 
scenes of my youth, that there I should sit 
at the corner of Main and Pleasant Streets 
if I were to behold business activity at 
all comparable to that upon which I gaze 
here. We have two corner rooms, one of 
which is of ample dimensions, used for 
reading purposes, and the distribution of 


Unitarian tracts and bulletins. In the 
other room, set aside for my more per- 


sonal use, I receive callers who find them- 
selves interested in Unitarianism. My 
postman rarely comes in without taking 
a bulletin away with him. Salesmen who 
have provided the furnishings and equip- 
ment for these offices are expressing sym- 
pathy with our doctrines and our ideals. 
They are all affable, agreeable, and intel- 
ligent. I find it interesting -to search the 
minds of various types who come here to 
see if I can find what is contained in the 
religious compartment thereof, and if by 
chance we of the Unitarian order can help 
to expand or enlarge that compartment. 
So from day to day with these new head- 
quarters placed here by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, we are striving to in- 
crease the members of our Unitarian body, 
and spread the gospel to which we sub- 
seribe. 

We have five great windows upon which 
the name “Unitarian Laymen’s League” 
appears. Beneath this title the words 
“Reading Room, Public Welcome” are con- 
spicuously placed. The pictures of lead- 
ing Unitarians, our Statement of Faith, 
and paintings contributed by St. Louis 
friends provide a charming interior. The 
Wayside Pulpit occupies the central por- 
tion of one window, and is seen by several 
thousand persons who pass daily. All 


these things create enthusiasm in the 
minds of Unitarians in St. Louis. For 


my part, I am deeply stirred, and feel 
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that this great movement to revive Uni- 
tarianism has a firm national basis. Con- 
fined to no limited area, it spreads out 
like the wings of some great mother bird, 
hungrily seeking to enfold those who need 
help, warmth, and guidance. 

I am writing to-day to describe one of 
the great undertakings of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. When I was sent out 
as Mid-Western secretary, a two weeks’ 


mission in St. Louis was planned. The 
mission was to be experimental. If suc- 


cess crowned the undertaking, the work 
might be continued elsewhere. Under the 
skilful piloting of the president of the 
Laymen’s League, Charles H. Strong, and 
his executive committee, the mission is 
now on. William L. Sullivan, D.D., of 
New York, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., are here in St. Louis. 

A reception was conducted at the St. 
Louis Club Friday evening, November 11. 
One hundred and twenty-five people were 
present to greet the missionaries. The 
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spirit was fine, and all seemed eager for 
the meetings to commence. Each night 
for two weeks one of the missionaries 
addressed large congregations in the St. 
Louis Unitarian churches. During ~ the 
same service the minister who does not 
give the principal address replies to ques- 
tions which have been deposited the night 
before in question boxes placed at the 
entrance of the churches. Surely one can- 
not leave after two weeks’ attendance at 
these meetings without a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of what we as Unitarians 
stand for. 

To-day is Wednesday, November 16, and 
we have conducted three evening services 
with splendid) ,results. Sunday evening 
253 people attended the meeting. Monday 
evening there were 169, and Tuesday even- 
ing 207. To us who are familiar with the 
average attendance of the St. Louis Uni- 
tarian churches these figures are tremen- 
dously attractive. Besides these meetings 
Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Perkins preached 


A Sunday-school teacher writes: 


“In my Sunday-school class I have been using ‘Our Part in the World.’ 

I have found it stimulating and helpful. We have nearly completed the 

book, and before deciding upon the next book, I should like to look 
- over all those offered in your Senior Course.” 


Another teacher says: 


“Received the copy of ‘The Bible and the Bible Country,’ and after 
looking it over carefully find that it seems to be just the book for my 


class of boys.”’ 


NOT A SETTLED MINISTER 
IN THE STATE, BUT— 


“I get reverberations from the Member- 
ship Campaign out here in this remote 


section. 


It is good! 


Like the salt air in 


the nostrils of the oxen as it blows in 
from the sea, or the beginning of the race 
for the Kentucky thoroughbred, I want to 
throw up my head, shake out my mane, 


and snort for joy.” 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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at the Unitarian churches Sunday morn- 
ing, each addressing an attendance of 
nearly 200. 

Dr. George R. Dodson and Dr. John 
W. Day of St. Louis have given themselves 
without stint, and we feel indebted to 
them. The people of both churches have 
become more and more eager, and to-day 
I can faithfully say that everyone is 
completely solid on the proposition. The 
aloofness, lack of warmth and dearth 
of enthusiasm of which Unitarians too 
frequently have been accused is entirely 
lacking. A new spirit pervades our de- 
nomination. 

We have an expert who handles our 
publicity. Every day, attractive advertise- 
ments have appeared in all St. Louis news- 
papers. In addition space has been given 
for publishing parts of the missionaries’ 
sermons. Pretty general interest has been 
shown. All the addresses have been excel- 
lent. Tuesday evening, November 15, Dr. 
Sullivan preached on “Sin and Salvation.” 
At one moment it seemed that his entire 
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audience rested in the hollow of his hand. 
The divine love of the Almighty Father 
toward which he turned in his final appeal 
seemed to express itself in all its radiance, 
beauty, and glory through the spirit of 
this man. I think no one left without 
feeling something of thanks and humble 
gratitude for the presence of such a 
spirit in their midst. 

The following subjects were discussed : 
“The Bible: Its Significance for Reason 
and for Faith’; “Jesus, the Great Lib- 
eral’; “Sin and Salvation in Unitarian 
Teaching” ; 
sient in Christianity”; “Rational and Re- 
ligious Meaning of the Brotherhood of 
Man”; “Science and Religion” ; and “God’s 


Existence and Authority’; “Character, 
the Purpose of Religion and _ Life” 


“Three Principles of Faith: Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Liberal’; “Joining a Church: 
What it Does and Does Not Mean”; 
(Thanksgiving) “Our Country: Its Dan- 
gers and its Hopes”; “Immortality”; and 
“The Spiritual Power of a Liberal Faith.” 


“The Permanent and Tran- - 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Otto E. 
nia, N.H., 
Medfield, 


Rey. Arthur H. Winn has accepted the 
eall to the Unitarian church, Peterboro, 
N.H. He began his pastorate Sunday, 
November 20. 


Rey. Alfred Gooding, for thirty-seven 
years minister of the South Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Portsmouth, N.H., has resigned. 
The resignation will take effect Sunday, 


December 25. 


Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers was installed 
minister of the Second Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Leicester, Mass., 
Friday evening, October 28. The Scrip- 
ture lesson was read by Rey. Frank 
S. Gredler. Rev. Maxwell Savage preached 


Duerr has resigned at Laco- 
and Rey. Franklin Zeiger at 
Mass. 


the sermon. 


The prayer of ordination and 


Creditor Churches 


“No one who knows the history of the churches in this land can doubt that 
every one of them owes a great debt to the Unitarian protest which lit- 
erally brought Christ back into the church,” said Leighton Parks, rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal ‘Church, New York City, in a 
recent sermon on Fellowship. 


When Ernest G. Adams undertook to direct the canvass for money for a 
Unitarian Campaign he expressed some rather pronounced views on the 
necessity of loyalty and responsibility to God. 


Now that the Campaign is getting under way he calls attention to the debt 
which Unitarian churches, in common with all others in this land, owe. 


He illustrates his point by using a series of blocks placed pyramid-fashion 
on a heavy foundation. At the top is the smallest unit, the Town. On 
down, in ever-increasing size, are the City; State; the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its three sub- divisions, executive, legislative and judicial; the 
Constitution ; and the People. 


Here are the various elements of the structure which in the last analysis 
appears to make the People the final authority toward which responsibility 
points. 


But Mr. Adams bluntly asks, “To whom are the Péople responsible!” 


As is so often the case, it appears that the foundation-stone has been ig- 
nored in the contemplation of the striking features of the superstructure. 


11,805 Unitarian laymen, successors of the pioneers who restored Christ to 
the church, know that the People are responsible to God. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square— Boston 
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installation was offered by Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard. Charles B. Elder, D.D., gave 
the charge to the minister, and Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman the charge to the peo- 
ple: Rev. James C. Duncan gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and Rey. Alexander 
B. MeLeod the welcome to the town. 


The First Unitarian Society of Denver, 
Col., observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Society, Saturday, 
November 26. Sunday, November 27, Rey. 
George Gilmour was installed minister of 
the church. 

Rey. Ralph E. Bailey was installed min- 
ister of the Unitarian church at Charles- 
ton, S.C., Sunday, November 13. Alex- 
ander H. Petsch and Henry L. Beck as- 
sisted in the act of installation. Rey. 
Louis ©. Cornish gave the address of wel- 
come. Walter B. Wilbur spoke for the 
community, and Rey. Clifton M. Gray for 
the ministerial fellowship. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, December 5, at 10.30 a.m. Dr. 
Minot Simons will speak on “The Spiritual 
Invigoration of our Churches through a 
Membership Campaign.” A general dis- 
cussion will follow on “Our Ways and 
Means—Can We Improve Them?’ Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher will preside. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel for the 
week beginning Monday, December 5: 
Monday, December 5, Rev. H. E. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel; Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 6, President Ozora Stearns Davis, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill.; Wednesday, December 7, Dean Lee 8. 
McCollester, Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College; Thursday, December 8, 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Unity Church, North 
Easton, Mass.; Friday, December 9, Rey. 
James A. Fairley, First Congregational 
Society of Jamaica Plain; Saturday, De- 
cember 10, musical service, Mr. A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, organist of King’s Chapel. 


Rey. Ernest J. Bowden was installed 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Lawrence, Mass., Thursday evening, No- 
vember 3, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached 
the sermon; Rey. Charles 8. Bodwell, clerk 
of the church, read the notification of the 
call; C. Guy Robbins, D.D., pastor of the 
Chureh of the Good Shepherd .(Univer- 
salist), brought the greetings of the Min- 
isters’ Association and of the city; Rey. 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell led the re- 
sponsive reading; Rev. E. J. Prescott of 
North Andover read the Scripture lesson; 
Rey. BE. J. Johnson of Salem offered the 
prayer of installation; and Rey. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem gave the right hand 
of fellowship. 


Meetings and Conferences 
South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred and fifty-third session 
with the First Parish at Concord, Mass., 
Wednesday, October 19. The president, 
Rey. John Mills Wilson, called the Con- 
ference to order at 10.30 a.m. The report 
of the secretary was read and accepted. 
Rey. Charles T. Billings reported for the 
committee on disbursement of conference 
funds. After some discussion, one hun- 
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dred dollars were voted for the Transyl- 
vanian Relief Fund. Rev. Hurley Begun 
of Bedford presented a new plan for con- 
ducting the conferences, but no action was 
taken. The first address of the morning 
was given by Rev. Dudley Hays. Ferrell 
of Lynn, who took for his subject, “The 
Church’s Answer to the Questions of Our 
Time.” The speaker gave a timely and 
forcible presentation of his subject. The 
second speaker of the morning was Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of Weston, who gave a 
concise and interesting report of the Gen- 
eral Conference at Detroit. The morn- 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. = 


Preswwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE «IN *THESGOUNTE YY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH’ 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 


Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Ernest G, Adams of 
- Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. — 
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CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Chatterbox 
for 1922 


The acknowledged ‘‘King of all 
juvenile books!’’ 

“The beauty of CHATTERBOX is that it ed- 
ucates while it amuses, and at the same time 
develops honesty, courage and_ straightfor- 
wardness, along with a love of nature and sound 
sport.’’ —Boston Herald. Illuminated board 
covers, box:d, $1.80; cloth, $2.50. 


The Little 
Colonel Stories 


New Illustrated Holiday Edition 
By Annie Fellows Johnston 


A handsome new gift edition of a book which is 
the “best seller’ of the famous LITTLE 
COLONEL books, of which about a million 
copies have already been sold. Printed through- 
out in two colors, illustrations in full color. $3.50 


Our Little 
Crusader Cousin 


of Long Ago 


By Evaleen Stein 


Author of “Our Little Frankish Cousin of Long 
Ago,’”’ etc. ‘Thisis one of the celebrated Little 
Cousin stories which fulfill a very definite and 
agreeable plan for informing children about 
their Cousins of Long Ago.’’—St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. Illustrated. $1.00 


The ‘‘Marjory-Joe’’ Series 
Two New Volumes 


and 


Joe the Circus Boy 


and Rosemary 


By Alice E. Allen 


“The Page Company has a highly privileged 
place in the heaven of childhood. Most of the 
choicest books, from POLLYANNA onward, 
beloved by children, and, if they would confess 
it, by their elders also, bear the PAGE imprint. 
None of them are more pleasing and complete 
in their way than these stories.’’—Montreal 
Family Herald. Cloth, illustrated, each $1.65 


Famous Leaders 


of Industry 


First Series, 5th Printing 
Second Series Just Published 
By Edwin Wildman 


‘Here are two books"to inspire the young with 
ambition and perseverance and to remind us 
that individualism has not died out. These 
life stories of ‘makers of America’ teach the 
lessons of courage and perseverance.” —Cleveland 
Topics. Two volumes, each book illustrated $2.00 


At all bookstores 
Publishers 


THE PAGE COMPANY: 


53 Beacon St. 


- Boston 
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ing session closed with roll-call, collection, 
and a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Robert Allen Singsen of West Somer- 
ville. In the afternoon, Frederick W. 
Parker, Esq., of Somerville, spoke on “The 
Laymen’s League at Narragansett Pier”; 
Miss Anna Hall of Weston, on “The Isles 
of Shoals Institute and its Value to our 
Churches and Sunday-schools”; and Rev. 
Minot Simons of the Department of 
Church Extension, on “The Spiritual In- 
vigoration of our Churches through a 
Membership Campaign.” The speakers 
were all enthusiastic and held the closest 
attention of the audience. The Confer- 
ence was royally entertained by the Con- 
cord parish, and its appreciation was 
voiced in a rising vote of thanks to the 
parish and speakers of the day. The 
churches of the Conference were well rep- 
resented, there being about three hun- 
dred and fifty present. The increasing 
interest of the churches of the South 
Middlesex district in their conference is 
shown both in the attendance and the 
offerings. : 


Parish News Letters 
Bible Talks to United Alliances 


Roxpury, Mass.—¥irst Church and All 
Souls, Rey. Miles Hanson: Mr. Hanson 
eontinues to serve both churches, preach- 
ing at the First Church in the morning 
and at All Souls Church in the evening. 
Looking forward to the union of the two 
churehes, which awaits only the adjust- 
ment of legal questions, the two Alliance 
branches have united to form the Rox- 
bury Women’s Alliance, 150 members. The 
programme for the winter is a series of 
Bible talks to be given by Mr: Hanson as 
follows: Tuesday, December 6, in Putman 
Chapel, John Eliot Square, Roxbury, ‘The 
Prose of the Old Testament’; January 3, 
in All Souls Church, Elm Hill Avenue and 
Warren Street, “The Poetry of the Old 
Testament”; February 7, in Putnam 
Chapel, “The Letters of the New Testa- 
ment”; March 7, in All Souls Church, 
“The Stories of the Gospels’; April 4, in 
Putnam Chapel, “The Use and Abuse of 
the -Bible.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all who may be interested to 
attend these talks. The hour is twelve 
o’clock. The Alliance has widely circu- 
lated reprints of Mr. Hanson’s sermon on 
“Disarmament,” which was published in 
THE CHRISTIAN Recister of June 23. 
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The Unemotional Unitarians 


Us good friend, the Universalist Leader, 
is surprised and rejoiced to note that the un- 
emotional Unitarians are leading a great forward 
movement in the Christian Church. This is but 
the beginning of good news for those who have 
not been following the growth of the Unitarian 
Church. In this decade, we predict that the prog- 
ress of liberal Christianity will be proclaimed to 
the world. 


In our issue of November 10, the Editor pointed out 
that the first century of Unitarianism (1819-1919) 
in the main “was an intellectual pursuit in which, 
‘by both negative and positive tactics, we were 
straightening out Christian doctrine. We spent a 
long time in it and we did it well.” 


No wonder we seemed unemotional to our neigh- 
bors! We were thinking. We were teaching. 
We were preparing our minds for great work. 


“No task is completed in the intellect. The truth 
must be done. We have been growing into a 
consciousness of all together for mighty spiritual 
work in the world.” Great forces mobilizing 
throughout the Church are now sweeping into 
action. The American Unitarian Association, the 
Unitarian Campaign, the Laymen’s League, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union are all together giving impetus to the 
GREATER CHURCH. The one objective today 
is 25 per cent. increase in our church membership 
by next Easter. The Campaign is on. 


Look through this number and see how much THE 
REGISTER is doing to advance the work. Read 
the wonderful news of what our people are doing. 
Use the paper to help you in bringing in more 
members. A year’s subscription is a particularly 
appropriate Christmas gift. Send in your order now. 
Fifty-two issues, $4; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.10. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass, 


Please send THE REGISTER for one 
year to the following with a special 
Christmas card indicating the donor: 


Donor’s Name 


Donor’s Address 


PLEASANTRIES 

An applicant for a place as teacher in 
one of the colored schools at Louisville 
was being examined touching fitness for 
the position. “What is your definition of 
the word ‘jeopardized?’ ” asked the exam- 
iner. The candidate’s brow wrinkled. 
“Which?’ he inquired. “What do you 
understand the word ‘jeopardized’ to 
mean?” For just one half-minute he hes- 
itated. Then he answered sonorously, “In 
reply to yo’ question I would state that 


that would refer to any act committed by 
a jeopard.” 


A New Hampshire man had his estate 
up for sale and a prospective purchaser 
had been looking over it. “I find every- 
thing just as you advertised,’ he re- 
ported; “that is, all except the fine 
stream you mentioned.” “It runs through 
the piece of woods at the end of the 
meadow,” the owner explained. “What! 
That little brook? Why it doesn’t hold 
much more than a spoonful. You don’t 
call that a fine stream, do you?” “Well, 
if it was much finer you couldn’t see it at 
all,’ said the owner blandly.—Boston 
Transcript. 


A bishop was waited upon with a com- 
plaint that one of his clergymen in the 
diocese was wearing the hood of an Ox- 
ford Master of Arts when he had not 
taken that degree, and had therefore no 
right to the distinction. As the gentle- 
man who made the complaint waxed elo- 
quent on the subject, he exclaimed dra- 
matically, “That, my lord, is what I eall 
wearing a lie on his back.” “I don’t think 
we need quite such strong language as 
that,” said the bishop, in his most sooth- 
ing voice. “I think we shall meet the 
exigencies of the case if we call it simply 
a false hood.” 


In probably the last speech Booker T. 
Washington ever made, an address at the 
anniversary exercises of the American 
Missionary Association in New Haven, 
with that quiet humor so characteristic 
of him, he satirized the prejudice against 
his people. “A member of my race,’ he 
said, “wanted to go from New York to 
San Francisco. He wanted to travel first- 
class in a Pullman sleeper. He bought a 
red cap—fez, I think you call it—forgot 
the English language, and went as an 
East Indian; and no one objected. It ap- 
pears that it is not the color of the skin, 
but the color of the cap to which you ob- 
ject.’"—The Outlook. 


The wife of the vicar of a fashionable 
London suburb tells the story of a new 
parlormaid who was a great success. One 
day, however, she went out wearing clothes 
very much “above her station,” and got 
into a motor-car which was waiting near 
the vicarage gate. When she returned a 
few hours later, the vicar’s wife, more in 
sorrow than anger, suggested that domes- 
tie servants who dressed fashionably and 
drove off in motor-cars were hardly suit- 
able for the ecclesiastical atmosphere. 
Then the girl confessed. “Oh,” she said, 
“don’t be alarmed. The man with the 
motor-car is my father. He made a lot of 
money during the war, and now we live 
in a large house. But we didn’t know 
quite how things were done by well-bred 
people and so I took this job to find out.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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MANY NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


are selling at prices which 
afford an unusual 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish full 
details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 


ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 


have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a ‘‘story’’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 
asset, but “the gift”’ is the first essential. Sucha 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address M. I. S., CHristran 
REGISTER. 


4 Educational 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Dorrie, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPAIS: ‘Migs, JouN MAcDurFie, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Strects. Rev Howard N. Brown, D.D.. 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, December 4, morning service, 10.45 
A.M. Mr. Speight will preach. Chorus of male 
voices. Vesper service with choir, 5 p.m. Dr. 
Brown will speak. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


chureh is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister. 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Troubles of the Radical Reformer.” . 
Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 
9.45 A.M. Primary classes at 11 A.M. . 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- J 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., by 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A.M. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. The public 
cordially invited. 


FIRST PARTSH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. ministers. 
Sunday, December 4, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
The first of a series of sermons on ‘Five Bssen- 
tials in Religion ; God.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 
11 4.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten 
at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take 
Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSE. 7 Park Square, Sunday even- 
ing, December 4, fifth of a series of seven meet- — 
ings. Speaker, Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Subject, “The 
Investment of Education.” Music by ys et) 
of players from Boston Symphony Orches 
and Laymen’s League Chorus under direc 
of William Ellis Weston. ‘Tickets admit 
one man, or one man and one woman, may 
obtained from officers of League Chapters, or 
Unity Honea pom open at 6.30 P.M. Music: L 
programme at 7. : 
ee UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


